ave Us From Having an Air Ministry 
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SATURDAY NIGHT will commence next week the 
publication of a series of articles entitled “New 
Horizons for Industry,” written by Sydney B. Self, a 
well-known writer on American industrial problems 
and a member of the industrial expert staff of the 
Wall Street Journal. These articles are an attempt 
to look into the immediate practical future of a dozen 
or more key industries of the United States and 
Canada whose fortunes are being made—or unmade 
as the case may be—by the astoundingly rapid pro- 
gress of chemical research. 

The new revolution is bound to affect you and will 
probably affect your business. Learn something 
about it from these articles running through the next 
two or three months in SATURDAY NIGHT. 


HE degvec of success attending the Conservative 

campaign during the next three weeks will 
depend quite largely upon the extent to which the 
managers of the party can establish the Hon. Mur- 
doch MacPherson in the public mind as a conspicuous 
and influential figure in the party’s councils. Mr. 
MacPherson can be relied upon to do all that he him- 
self can do to aid the party; but he is a defeated 
candidate for its leadership, and he has never sat in 
the National Parliament, so that he has not regis- 
tered himself as one of Dr. Manion’s intimate 
advisers. 

Mr. MacPherson’s speech in Toronto on Tuesday 
proved that he is a campaigner of the first rank. He 
concentrated his attention very strongly on the single 
issue of the dissolution of Parliament, making a 
highly effective argument for the theory that its 
motive was purely partisan advantage and that Mr. 
King was afraid to have his Government’s conduct of 
the war critically examined in the light of the ques- 
tions placed on the order paper by Conservatives on 
the opening day of the session. He attacked the 
Government vigorously and skilfully for its excessive 
disposition to govern by Order-in-Council, citing the 
Order prescribing regulations for the taking of the 
soldiers’ vote, passed on January 22 when the House 
was expected to commence its sitting on January 25, 
as an extreme example of the unjustified use of this 
device. 

On the subject of the original air training scheme 
as propounded by Great Britain, he made the point 
that Mr. King’s unwillingness to trust Great Britain 
was in striking contrast to his apparent willingness 
to trust the United States in the matter of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway and the Alaska Highway. This 
is a valid point, the true explanation of which lies 
in the fact that Mr. King feels much more at home 
when dealing with an entirely independent nation 
like the United States than when dealing with one to 
which Canada has in the past had ties involving some 
measure of subservience on her part; in other words 
he does not have to bother about asserting Canadian 
independence when dealing with the United States 
and he feels that he does when dealing with Great 
Britain. 


“National’’ Government 


HERE seems to be a certain amount of mis- 

understanding about the position of those 
Liberals who have intimated that they will not enter 
a Government led by Dr. Manion even if he should 
have a majority following in the next Parliament 
and thus be called upon to form one. It is suggested 
that it is unpatriotic of them to decide in advance 
that they will not place their services at the disposal 
of the country if Dr. Manion should feel that it needs 
them. This involves an entire misconception of the 
nature of cabinet government. 

In order that a man may be of any use whatever 
in a cabinet, it is essential that he should have a 
certain degree of confidence in the prime minister at 
the head of that cabinet. This does not mean merely 
that he regards him as an honest and well-meaning 
man; it means that he feels able to work with him 
for common objects over a considerable period of 
time. It is perfectly true that in time of war the 
objects pursued by a government are so greatly 
simolified that it is easier for men of divergent views 
to combine in a single cabinet than in time of peace; 
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but this simply means that the things in regard to 
which the members of the cabinet must feel confi- 
dence in their leader are somewhat less numerous; 
they must still feel confidence at least that he is the 
best available leader for the one purpose of winning 
the war. 

Now if it were true that every statesman is under 
the obligation to enlist in the cabinet of any leader 
who desires his services in time of war,—if it were 
true that Mr. Lapointe and Mr. Ralston, for example, 
are under the obligation to join a Manion cabinet if 
invited,—it follows that Dr. Manion himself is under 
the obligation to join a cabinet headed by Mr..King 
or some other Liberal, if ti.at eabinet feels that owiny 
to the state of war it needs his services. But Dr. 
Manion is under no such obligation; and more than 
that, in view of what he has said about the conduct 
of Mr. King in managing Canada’s war effort, he 
would be recreant to all his beliefs and principles if 
he accepted office under Mr. King. (That he is not 
likely to be invited to has nothing to do with the case; 
if Mr. King were to adopt Dr. Manion’s view about 
the necessity of National Government he would have 
to be invited, and he would still be taking office under 
a man whom he has repeatedly said that he can have 
no confidence in.) And by no conceivable process of 
logic, if Dr. Manion is not required to serve under 
Mr. King, can Mr. Lapointe and Mr. Ralston be 
thought of as obligated to serve under Dr. Manion. 
Dr. Manion does not acquire a right to the confidence 
of Mr. Lapointe and Mr. Ralston merely by announc- 
ing that he wants to form a National Government; 
the requirements for heading a National Government 
are considerably more exacting than that. 


The Best Brains Theory 


OU cannot draft men for a cabinet as you can 

draft them for positions of definite and limited 
responsibility. The members of the various Boards 
and other authorities set up for the duration of the 
war have definite things to do, and can do them 
without regard to the policies pursued by the Gov- 
ernment—so long as the Government leaves them to 
do these particular things without interference. If 
Dr. Manion, being in power, wanted to draft Mr. 
Lapointe or Mr. Ralston for such a task, he would 
probably be able to get them, and he would certainly 
have the right to complain if he could not. But he 
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cannot draft them for his cabinet. The cabinet exists 
primarily for the purpose of tendering advice to the 
Sovereign as to the policies of government; that 
advice must be unanimous; every member of the 
cabinet must accept individual responsibility for it. 
It is no reflection upon the patriotism or public spirit 
of a Canadian, if he happens to feel that he could 
not long continue to tender to the Sovereign the same 
advice as Dr. Manion. 

The “best brains” theory would perhaps be sound 
if the business of governing a country were some- 
thing like the business of finding the solution of an 
abstruse mathematical problem. Obviously, the more 
high-grade ma‘ierkutlicians you add to your staff, 
the more likely you are to get the right answer. But 
politics is not an exact science and has no right 
answers that can be proved to be right until several 
years after they were given. In politics, a group of 
people who think along certain lines will produce 
answers consistent with those lines, and thus carry 
on a consistent policy which in the main has been 
approved by the electors. You get nowhere by add- 
ing people who think along different lines; they are 
far more usefully employed in Opposition, thinking 
along their own lines and criticising those of the 
Government. Even in time of war there is a function 
for an Opposition, as Dr. Manion is clearly showing; 
indeed his best charge against the Government is 
that his Opposition has been prevented from 
functioning. 


Freezing Out the People 


T IS our very strongly held belief that no dispute 
between employers and employees should be per- 
mitted to expose any part of the population of Canada 


to grave impairment not only of comfort, but of 


health and safety and the right to pursue its ordinary 
occupations, as the coal strike in Toronto threatened 
to do last week. Or rather, since that involves the 
absolute prohibition of either strike or walk-out, even 
as a last resort, perhaps we should say that no such 
dispute should be allowed to issue in strike or walk- 
out until some public authority has enquired into and 
reported upon the differences between the contending 
parties which are the cause of the dispute. 

The business of maintaining the fuel supply of a 
modern city has all the characteristics of a public 
utility. A dispute which paralyzes that business is 


NG SHOW 


BY HAL FRANK 


T WAS probably a fault of the acoustics, but we 
thought we heard a Conservative politician refer 
scathingly to Canada’s warped effort. 
es 
There is apparently no truth in the rumor that 
at the announcement that Mr. Sumner Welles was 
proceeding to Europe Mr. Ford’s peace ship turned 
over in its grave. 
e 
Only the historians will be able to determine who 
has done the most harm to China,—Japan or the 
persons who have been rewriting Confucius. 
7 
And you will know it is Utopia, teo, because the 
only Maginot lines will be those built to resist the 
onslaught of spring weeds. 
e 
Dr. Manion’s National Party seems to be shaping 
up nicely. It is to be composed of outstanding 
citizens of all walks of life-long Conservatism. 
a 
Thinking of wishful Hitler, as we unpleasantly 
do this fateful month, we are reminded that we must 
all beware “I’ds” of March. 
7 
The important thing is not that Mr. King is re- 


turned to power but that Parliament is returned to 
power of speech. 


We still believe that what'll stop the war will not 

be Sumner W , but oil w 
a 

Question of the Week: If the Spring Offensive 

comes, can Sumner be far behind? 
a 

Army doctors, we read, do not expect as many 
shell-shock cases in this present war as in the last 
What they are preparing against is an epidemic of 
spasmodic yawning. 

- 

Hitler, in a recent speech, said that Britain didn’t 
win the last war. Well, turn about is fair play, 
isn’t it? 

e 

Alas, it seems that this war must be fought on 
the home front after all. Our undercover political 
correspondent reports that the present feverish 
activity in Ottawa is concentrated not so much in the 
Department of Defence as in the income tax depart- 
ment. 

2 

We are constantly reminded that times change. 
In the old days women used to make quilts out of odd 
scraps of cloth. Now they make hats. 

a 

Esther says that she has finally finished knitting 
a pair of socks for the troops overseas and that she is 
now writing to Ottawa asking for a convoy 


By FLIGHT COM. SANDWELL 


SEE PAGE THREE 
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THEIR MAJESTIES NEVER TIRE. Day in and 
day out the King and Queen are indefatigable 
in their duties which in this time of war are 
mainly devoted to inspiring by their unexpected 
presence the workers and warriors of Great 
Britain. LEFT, Their Majesties, in a recent tour 
of the West Country, pause at an airplane fac- 
tory to chat with two girls, working on a Gloster 
Hurricane machine. RIGHT, Their Majesties in- 
terrogate Mercantile Masters at a South Coast 
port, following an inspection of the Mercantile 
operations on which the lifeblood of the country 
so largely depends. 


not a private dispute, it immediately takes on the 

character of a matter in which the public has an over 

whelming interest. We do not think the public has 

the slightest idea of the real issues involved in the 

dispute between the Toronto fuel dealers and their 

drivers, one of which issues at least related to the 
| 


ers, a 


methods of salesmanship of certain of the dea 
subject in which one would normally suppose 
trade union would have very little interest 


The S.A. Campaign 


HE Salvation Army is at this time putting or 


hat a 


National Red Shield War and Home Service Cam 
paign, with an Executive Board of distinguished 
citizens from every province under the national 
chairmanship of Senator Meighen. The Army, as is 
well known, is one of the most useful social aux- 
iliaries of the military forces in war-time, carrying 
on a program of service for the active combatants 
and the discharged men which could not be dispensed 
with, while it successfully avoids competing with the 
efforts of other agencies. 

Three-fifths of the proposed million-dollar fund 
will be devoted to war purposes, the remaining 
$400,000 being about what the Army has budgeted 
to spend on the home services during the year. The 
war work will include 
canteens, hostels in London and elsewhere, libraries 
and reading rooms, socks and knitted wear, darning 
and mending, and contact with soldiers’ families 
With the immense amount of experience which it 
acquired in the last war, the Salvation Army is ce) 
tainly in a position to carry on this work as no other 
organization could do, and we commend it to the 
sympathetic attention of generous citizens 


recreation centres, dry 


What Is Communism ? 


5 anc REV. R. EDIS FAIRBAIRN of Bracebridge. 
Ont., has kindly drawn our attention to an 
article by “Ilico” in a January issue of The British 
Weekly, a very powerful organ of ‘Nonconformist” 
opinion in Great Britain. The article is entitled 
“What is this Communism?” and contains a passage 
of which we should think Mr. Fairbairn can un 
questionably claim to have been the inspirer, al 
though he modestly refrains from doing so. “We 
are moving, we know we are moving, and we know 
we ought to move in Socialist directions,” says The 
British Weekly writer. ‘After the age of the landed 
gentry came the age of the bourgeoisie; we are mov- 
ing into the proletarian age. The process may be 
hastened or delayed; it may come peacefully or 
through bloody revolution, but the ‘have nots’ of the 
past are coming into their inheritance In the end 
nothing can prevent it, and Christians should desire 
it.” And elsewhere in the same article, the writer, 
after admitting that there are “serious disadvantages 
and dangers” in the Communism which he has been 
sketching, and that it would require an overhauling 
of the machinery and methods of the church, goes 
on: “I cannot see how or why a Christian on 
Christian principles should repudiate Communism as 
un-Christian.” 

This is exceedingly interesting, but seems to 
overlook the fact that Communism, in the only coun- 
try in which it is in power, has very definitely 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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BY HERBERT A. MOWAT 


“SURROUNDED by the barbaric oriental splendor to 
“which every century in a thousand years had contri- 
buted its quota, the thirteenth Czar of the Romanott 
dynasty was being crowned on the thirteenth day of the 
month in Uspensky Cathedral, Moscow. Bishops and 
priests, superstitious peasants and monks in Siberian 
monasteries had shuddered at such trifling with a double 
curse as they reflected that on March 13, 1881, the new 
ezar’s grandfather, the eleventh Romanoff, had been 
assassinated. But to Nicholas II any day would be a 
lucky day that made him Czar of all the Russias 

Standing before the steps of the throne Nicholas re- 
peated the Imperial Oath. Then he lifted the great 
crown and placed it upon his head, this action being a 
symbol that he received his power direct from God and 
not through the mediation of the Church Later he 
moved across the Cathedral to the Holy of Holies, pre- 
ceded on his immediate front by two members of his 
crack Guards Regiment, magnificent cavalry officers 
standing six feet two inches in height. One of these was 
Carl Gustav Emil Mannerheim. 

At the time of the coronation in 1896 the Czar was 
twenty-eight years old and Mannerheim one year his 
senior. One was beginning his career in the plenitude of 
authority and power; the other was a junior but very 


brilliant officer of cavalry. Though he knew it not, 
Nicholas faced years of vacillating and inept rule destined 
to terminate in personal tragedy, national cataclysm and 


the extinction of the Romanoff dynasty Mannerheim 
was destined to become a soldier and strategist of un- 
usual distinction, the liberator of a great modern state 
and, we hope, its savior 

A multitude of earth-shaking events have taken place 


since the scene within the glittering, bejewelled walls of 


Uspensky Cathedral, but forty-three years later and 
twenty-one vears after the death of Nicholas II Manner- 
heim has stood before the bar of history, has faced the 
army of Finland and uttered the words which rang 


around the world 
“Brave soldiers of Finland, I undertake this task 


it an hour when our hereditary enemy once again attacks 


our country.” 


“Confidence in its Chief is the first condition of an 
rmy’s success. You know me and I you, and I 
know that the whole country is ready to fulfil its duty 


unto death 


A Master Mind 
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leave the front for sick leave at Petrograd Ordered 
ife rapidly disintegrated at the capital Mannerhein 
atched his chan ind managed an cape to Finland 
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Tough With Prisoners 
During the next few months Mannerheim was Gen 
eralissimo of the Finnish White Army Aided by a 
German division under Von der Goltz he pinned down 
main bodies of the Reds and overwhelmed them by smash 
ng attacks on the flanks After the major victories of 


lampere and Viipuri the Reds abandoned all hope of the 
onquest of Finland. The stampede of the Reds over the 
now famous Karelian Isthmus was helped by continuous 
pressure from the forces of Mannerheim As victor he 
entered Helsinki May 16, 1918 

It cannot be denied that Mannerheim was tough with 
the revolutionary prisoners who remained. The blood 
bath into which his old army associates were being 
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FOOD FOR THE MIGHT OF BRITAIN. Whether they carry guns or butter, the ships must go in and out of Britain's ports, for it is 


from her imports and exports that Britain draws her strength. Silently, week after week, as this photograph eloquently reminds us, 
fleets of British merchantmen cross the seas, guarded by the sleepless watchdogs of the Navy. 


plunged in Russia is a reason if not a justification of the 
policy he adopted Finnish officials state that 2,000 
re executed and 10,000 died of the ‘flu; communists 
rge that over 30,000 were executed. Whatever his 
ersonal responsibility may be in this affair it is on the 
record that the people of Finland have little respect for 
Communism and Bolshevism The Finnish Diet for 
ilmost twenty years has been elected on a basis of uni- 





versal suffrage for men and women, and during this 
riod communism has failed to become a force in 


Finnish polities 

It is admitted that Mannerheim could have instituted 
personal rule by force in Finland. From the post of 
Regent which he held in 1918, pending the choice of a 
suitable monarch for a proposed Finnish Kingdom, he 
lave stepped to that of Dictator. Instead, his sig- 
nature is the ratifying entry which follows the last 

iuse of the Republican Constitution of Finland, a docu- 
ment which has drawn abundantly from the French and 
American systems of government. He has witnessed this 
liamentary plan operate so well in the development 
i sound national life that in recent months this youth- 


state evoked a loyalty and heroism from men and 
omen alike unsurpassed in the annals of modern nations 


Also Humanitarian 


The U.S.S.R. method of dealing with opposition in 
times of peace is to shoot the men whose views conflict 
th the policy of the government. The method in 
niand has been that of reconciliation and co-operation 
iong the constitutionally elected representatives of the 





yple in parliament. Mannerheim has lived under this 
stem for almost twenty years and has done more than 
mply obey the rules. It is said that the admirable 


ld welfare program in Finland owes its existence to 
is early encouragement and that the bulk of its early 
fforts were financed by him out of his private funds. 


To th world the office of Field Marshal has obscured 
the role of the humanitarian, but to the Finns Manner- 
heim’s record in peace no less than in war causes him 
to be revered as the Liberal Lutheran Liberator. 
But to the rapacious Russians he is more than a Citi- 
t 


ing a democratic state. He is the soldier who 
has never lost sight of the prime necessity facing his 
that of organizing all possible strength to with- 

invasion which would inevitably be hurled 
it Finland. The fate of Poland vindicated his judgment 





of the rulers of Russia to the hilt At the invitation of 
the government he has acted since 1932 as Chairman 
f the Defence Committee. He founded the Civie Guard 
f 100,000 troops. At his instigation the Diet passed a 
onscription bill and under the spell of his leadership for 


the last two or three summers Finns young and old, 
male and female, have donated their vacations to hard 
manual labor in the construction of the famous Manner- 
heim Line. For fifteen years he has sent promising 
young Finnish officers to Germany and France for ad- 
vanced military training. All that ardent military genius 
could contrive with the resources available limited 
financial means but unlimited loyal support of the whole 
nation—-has been accomplished. 


Unconquerable Spirit 


In defence of his homeland this hard-bitted veteran of 
many wars, today fighting with his back to the wall, 
personified the unconquerable spirit of his country. On 
January 27 a despatch came from Uleaborg, Finland: 

“Finns said today that Field Marshal Baron Carl Gus- 
tav Mannerheim, Commander-in-Chief of Finnish forces 
was lunching at a small town this week when Russian 
planes began bombing. Others in the mess hastened for 
air-raid shelters, it is said, but Mannerheim refused to go 
himself. 

““If Finland needs me I shall live,’ the 72-year-old 
‘Hero No. 1’ said. ‘If she does not why should I go to 
a shelter?’ 

“He continued eating, it was related, and a girl of the 
Auxiliary Lotta Svard organization, acting as waitress, 
stayed to serve him. When the bombing and lunch were 
over, the marshal took a medal for bravery from his 
uniform and pinned it to the girl’s uniform.” 


To Hudson Strode in the New York Times Magazine 
we are indebted for the elucidation of Finland’s key 
word-—sisu (pronounced see-soo): 

“A strong will carries its man even through gray 
granite.” 

Jean Sibelius, composer of “Finlandia”, defines sisu 
as a metaphysical shot in the arm which makes a man 
do the impossible. Nurmi, world famous Finnish athlete, 
defines sisu as patience and strong will without passion; 
it comes to men miraculously in times of stress. 

Mannerheim and his Finns are drawing heavily upon 
a miraculous store of sisu. Until the present moment 
they have been accomplishing the herculean task of 
parrying three gigantic Russian thrusts at the vitals of 
their country. 

The western democracies have said it was impossible 
to save Czecho-Slovakia impossible to save Poland! 
Although they are working out slowly a technique to 
help Finland, many are shaking their heads and mutter- 
ing that it will be impossible for help to arrive in time. 
It is a fact that sisu has no equivalent word in the vocabu- 
lary of western democracies, but surely Mannerheim and 
his legions standing fast in this Thermopylae of western 
freedom should be matched sisu for sisu by world powers 
who can and should help. 

Mannerheim, backed by his heroic Finns, may yet 
save his country in this time of deadly peril. If he 
doesn’t his spirit will be later an instrument of. its 
redemption. 


The Front Page 


(Continued from Page One) 

repudiated Christianity as un-Communistic. The 
people who are practicing Communism, and who 
claim to derive their method and doctrine from the 
founder of Communism, ought surely to have some 
knowledge of what Communism includes and ex- 
cludes. There could be, no doubt, a series of Com- 
munism which would not be un-Christian; but would 
it be Communism as we know it in Russia and as 
it is endeavoring to spread itself into other parts of 
the world? 

And what, also, does “Ilico’” mean by the asser- 
tion that ‘“‘We are moving into the proletarian age,” 
and what is the inheritance into which the “have 
nots” of the past are coming? Human society for 
many thousands of years has always consisted of 
people who had greater ability and people who had 





The French Navy plays its part as well in the convoying of Allied necessities. 





less ability. The landed gentry did not dominate 
their age because they were landed, but because they 
possessed certain qualities, partly by inheritance and 
partly by environment, which the rest of the com- 
munity lacked. The bourgeoisie did not dominate 
their age because they were bourgeois; they too 
had their special abilities. But the proletariat is 
not a class, it is the abolition of classes. And the 
short experience of Russia, if it shows anything, 
surely shows that when you abolish all classes you 
immediately start the construction of a new class 
upon a new foundation. That new class will domin- 
ate the proletariat, but it will also render services 
to the proletariat, and to the whole community, 
which the proletariat could not render, because the 
proletariat, by definition, has no special qualities. 
We may be moving out of the age of the bourgeoisie, 
but if so we are moving into the age, not of the 
proletariat, but of the commissariat. 


Mrs. Nasmith’s Life-Work 


N MANY parts of Canada regret was felt at the 

death of Mrs. George Nasmith of Toronto, for- 
merly Mrs. Emma Scott Raff, head of the Margaret 
Eaton School of Expression. In her early days she 
was widely known as an elocutionist, but she added 
to that a profound interest in literature. When 
nearly forty years ago she became, through the late 
Mrs. Timothy Eaton’s generosity, the founder and 
first principal of the School, she immediately put 
aesthetic and intellectual interests foremost. It 
would be difficult to over-estimate the stimulus she 
created in these fields among Canadian young people 
of the tranquil first decade of this century. 

That the Little Theatre has become so active a 
cultural factor in every part of Canada is, in part at 
least, due to the seeds she sowed. Her pupils scat- 
tered to every part of Canada and carried with them 
the inspiration provided by her productions of liter- 
ary drama. She was, for instance, the first to pre- 
sent in this country the plays of W. B. Yeats, Lady 
Gregory and other pioneers of the Irish lite rary 
theatre, as well as those of Tagore. It was with two 
of Yeats’ most exquisite plays that her School won 
the Earl Grey Dramatic Trophy in 1910. When Hart 
House Theatre was established after the great war, 
its forces were in part recruited from young men 
and women trained under her; and some of the best 
elder talent which has figured in the Dominion 
Drama Festivals of recent years got its first training 
at Margaret Eaton School. 

Mrs. Nasmith was a woman of generous heart 
and organizing ability. Her enthusiasm for cultural 
interests was unlimited and infectious. Canadian 


not be 


civilization owes her a debt that should 
forgotten. 
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Finlands Mannerheim Personifies Her Will To Resist 
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BY FLIGHT COM. A. H. SANDWELL 


6 gers magnitude of the Air Training Program upon 
which Canada is now embarking, hand in hand with 
Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand, has given 
advocates of an Air Ministry for the Dominion a splendid 
opportunity to revive their plans and to consummate 
them, if not prevented, under the guise of an urgently- 
needed and patriotic piece of constructive statesmanship. 

Since the average citizen knows very little about this 
subject, and probably cares less, he becomes an easy 
convert to the flow of propaganda even now being 
released. Some of the arguments advanced in favor of 
an Air Ministry are quite plausible; there is no doubt 
that many, if not most, of those who present them are 
sincere in their belief that such an establishment is 
exactly what we need. You are going to be asked in the 
months to come to read whole columns in newspapers 
and magazines stressing the benefits to Canada, to the 
Empire, to aeronautics as a whole, of the establishment 
of an Air Ministry at Ottawa. Much of this material will 
be written, in perfect good faith, by editors who feel that 
the location of the Empire Air Training Scheme here 
justifies a new Ministry, but who have little if any idea 
as to what the functions of such a Ministry are, and who 
are unaware that the setting up of a Canadian Air Min- 
istry would be a retrograde and not a progressive step. 

Most of us will recall the story of the schoolmaster 
who declared that he was going to inculcate a spirit of 
cheerfulness among his boys if he had to flog every one 
of them in the process. It seems to me that this learned 
and legendary gentleman has his counterparts in the 
individuals who want to give the Dominion an Air 
Ministry even if it entails the complete wreckage of the 
existing, hard-won and eminently sensible arrangement 
whereby military aviation pertains to the Department of 
National Defence and civil aviation to the Department of 
‘Transport. 


Aviation is Transportation 


What is flight, when all is said and done? Merely 
another form of transportation. It has its special prob- 
lems; so do railroading and the operation of bus-lines. 
No one has yet suggested a Ministry of Automobiles. 

Mankind has gleefully discovered that it is possible to 
divert the beneficent powers of aviation towards the 
dealing of death and destruction; to make of the aero- 
plane—the ‘‘Thunder-Bird” which our Eskimos rush out 
to welcome—a_ presentiment of doom whose very 
approach drives men, women and children underground. 
Newcomers to aeronautics, thrilled by an experience that 
is an old story to some of us, are apt in their enthusiasm 
to overestimate the basic importance of artificial flight 
and seek to elevate it to a special pedestal. They crowd 
on that pedestal two distinct varieties of aviation that 
are no more alike, save that they operate in the same 
element, than a torpedo boat destroyer and a luxury 
liner. Finally they attempt to put the whole thing into 
the hands of men whose main—and usually only—experi- 
ence has been non-commercial. 

One of Canada’s two aviation periodicals enlists in its 
February issue the aid of Major Al Williams, well-known 
American aviator and publicist, who, we are told ‘has 
for some time championed the formation of a military air 
service in the United States separate from the army and 
tne navy.” Without necessarily agreeing with Major 
Williams, I might point out that this is exactly what we 
have already got in Canada. The Royal Canadian Ait 
Force is a distinct third arm of the Dominion, just as the 
Royal Air Force in Great Britain has been a separate 
service since April 1, 1918. i have yet to discover that 
Major Williams is “championing” any change that would 
take the control of the immense and highly successful 
civil aviation industry of the United States away from 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority and hand it over to the 
“separate” military air service which he is espousing. 
Yet the aforementioned Canadian periodical trots out Al 
Williams in support of its argument that Canada should 
concentrate the control of all aviation in the Dominion in 
the hands of a single ministry which must, inescapably, 
be predominantly military in character. It is apparent 
that there is absolutely nothing in common between the 
campaign of Major Williams and his friends in the United 
States and the campaign for an Air Ministry presently 
being waged in Canada. 


Who Wants Air Ministry? 


When the Air Ministry was founded in Great Britain 
in the midst of the War of 1914-18, there was no com- 
mercial aviation to worry about. The whole set-up was 
military in character, brought into being as a result of 
the amalgamation of the Royal Naval Air Service and the 
Royal Flying Corps, competition between which was 
alleged to be hindering British war effort. At once a 
great bureaucracy sprang into being, which has man- 
aged to perpetuate itself with only minor reverses up to 
the present day. Its most serious reverse occurred last 
year when the Royal Navy, after a decade or more of 
trying, succeeded in gaining control of its own Fleet Air 
Arm. The existence of this Air Ministry in London for 
nearly 22 years seems to many Canadians sufficient 
reason for having one of our own. When these Canadians 
are told that the Air Training Scheme would get under 
Way much more quickly if we had an Air Ministry; that 
orders for aircraft would be handed out more expedi- 
tiously and more efficiently; that, last but by no means 
least, an Air Ministry is essential if aviation is to be 
developed along proper channels to absorb the thousands 
of fully trained pilots who will return to civilian life (we 
hope) at the conclusion of the war, they are quite likely 
to believe. 

But, surely, if these arguments would hold water, in 
the forefront of the agitation for an Air Ministry we 
should find the Air Transport Association of Canada, 
which represents all branches of Canadian commercial 
air activity—-manufacturers of aircraft and components 
and operators of air services. These men naturally want 
orders; they naturally want to see commercial flying 
fostered to the stage where it could absorb thousands of 
pilots. But funnily enough, the Air Transport Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in November reaffirmed its 
opposition to any plan of unified control of military and 
civil aviation, and registered its objections to any gov- 
ernment action that would place the control of civil 
aviation in military hands. You see these people know 
their British Air Ministry. 

The fact of the matter is that the bubble of Air Min- 
istry omniscience was pricked on that day in October, 
1934, when two standard American air liners, a Douglas 
and a Boeing, placed second and third in the MacRobert- 
son Race from England to Melbourne, Australia, beaten 
only by a_ specially designed De Havilland racing 
machine, the “Comet”. Nor was it to the credit of the 
Air Ministry that it was found expedient to fly Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain to Germany in an American 
Lockheed. 

As a result of the outcry about the MacRobertson 
contretemps a committee consisting of the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Gorell, C.B.E., M.C., Capt. Harold Balfour, M.C., M.P., E. 
C. Gordon England, F.R.Ae.S., W. Lindsay Everard, M.P., 
Lt.-Col. J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon, M.C., M.P., F. Handley 
Page, C.B.E, and W. A. Workman, F.I.A., was appointed 
to enquire into the control of private flying and other 
civil aviation questions. Their report, known as the 
“Gorell Report,” is particularly illuminating at this time. 
Did space permit, much of it could be profitably quoted, 
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but it seems to me that clauses 25 and 26 are extremely 
pertinent. Clause 25 reads as follows: 

“We desire, however, to emphasize the point, to which 
in our opinion far too little attention has been paid, that 
civil aeroplanes are diverging from military machines in 
aesign and characteristics, and a purely civil technique in 
construction is arising. The day will arrive when civil 
air transport will have definitely assumed its place in the 
world as one of the main forms of communication, and 
we consider it of the highest national and international 
importance that the day should be hastened—or at least 
prepared for. As progress is made to that stage, the 
anomaly of a military body like the Air Council con- 
tinuing to be responsible for its administration will 
become more and more pronounced. The position should 
therefore be carefully reviewed from time to time, and 


certainly before the end of the next decade.” 

Canada sanctioned the divorce of civil aviation from 
the Department of National Defence and solemnized he: 
new marriage to the Department of Transport several 
years ago. About the only complaint the bride has to 
make is that her new partner is terribly inquisitive and 
continually bombards her with questionnaires. She lives 
in a much more convenient structure than during her 
first marriage. The happy couple have been blessed 
with one outstanding offspring, whose initials are T.C.A., 
and who is almost as famous as the Dionne Quintuplets. 
The step-children are doing very nicely too, thank you. 

Since the Gorell Committee was convinced that civil 
and military aviation would inevitably be divorced in 
Britain and since they are already divorced here, why 
in the name of commonsense not let good enough alone? 
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How To Work Democracy 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


| gecvipedone R. C. WALLACE of Queen’s Univer- 

sity enunciated last week what I believe to be an 
entirely correct view of the nature of democracy. 
It can become successful, he said, only through in- 
dependent thinking on the part of the individual 
voter. “Democracy depends on you and me. By 
that I do not mean that you and I need complete 
knowledge of the intricate problems with which gov- 
ernments have to contend, but we should know thor- 
oughly those who represent us.” In other words, the 
responsibility of the elector is rather to form a cor- 
rect estimate of the character and general political 
tendency of the men whom he votes for and the men 
whom he votes against, rather than to have a correct 
opinion upon every single problem that will present 
itself to those engaged in the process of government. 

In the early days of parliamentary democracy, the 
elector’s task was without doubt chiefly that of 
choosing the man whom in his own local constituency 
he believed to be best equipped to represent him 
and his fellow citizens in the business of government. 
The possible candidates for that honor were there in 
the midst of the local community; their personal 
character could be sized up by the electors, and was 
more important than the character of the leader, and 
the tendencies of the party, to which they promised 
allegiance. But with the growth of improved meth- 
ods of communication, and above all with the advent 
of the radio, the importance of the local candidate 
has diminished and that of the party leader has in- 
creased. In the present election, for example, I 
think that, assuming that both or all three of the 
local candidates measure up to a certain modest 
standard of honesty and intelligence, the elector is 
justified in concerning himself much less about 
their character and tendencies than about the per- 
sonal character and political tendencies of Mr. King, 
Dr. Manion and Mr. Woodsworth. If, for example, 
I were an elector in the first constituency in the list 
of the electoral districts of the Dominion, that of 
Kings, P.E.I.,-in which case I should have more 
than four times the electoral power which I ac- 
tually enjoy, since the population of that constituency 
is less than one-fourth that of the constituency in 
which I live,—-I should consider it far more im- 
portant to know that the man for whom I vote is 
going to support the best of these three possible 
leaders, than to know that he is the best man 
among the three candidates (if there are three) in 
the constituency of Kings. And fortunately it is now 
no more trouble, and possibly rather less trouble, for 
the electors of Kings to form a fairly correct idea 
of the character and tendencies of Messrs. King, 
Manion, and Woodsworth than it is to form a cor- 
rect idea concerning the local candidates. 


The Leader is the Big Thing 


There is no doubt that this development has 
tended to magnify the importance of the office of 
leader, and to diminish that of the ordinary member 
of the legislative body. The leader owes his power, 
not to his hold over his fellow legislators, but to his 
hold over the mass of the electors; and this, so long 
as he is successful, enables him to impose his will 
upon the party caucus without much trouble. In 
revenge, it makes his position more precarious than 
ever if he is unsuccessful with the mass of the elec- 
torate. In Dominion politics, the Liberal Party 
has had only two leaders in the space of 53 years, 
an amazing record which is largely accounted for 
by the fact that there can hardly ever be two men 
in the party at the same time who can retain the 
allegiance of French Quebec and also command a 
substantial following in the rest of the country. 
The Liberal leader is not liable to be dethroned for 
not getting enough votes outside of Quebec, unless 
he has a rival who can get more votes outside of 
Quebec and also retain the full Quebec following un- 
impaired. On the other hand, the Conservative 
-arty, having no such preservative factor, has had 
during the same period a list of leaders as record- 
breaking for its length as that of the Liberals is for 
its brevity. 

The present election is likely to turn even more 
than usual upon the personal character and political 
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tendencies of the leaders of the various parties 
Practically all of the minor issues which usually 
obtrude themselves have been eliminated; for the 
manner in which the war is to be conducted is the 
overwhelmingly predominant issue in the minds of 
almost all of the electorate. It is true that those 
who vote for the candidates of Mr. King and Dr. 
Manion will do so in the hope that the leader whom 
they favor may be called upon to head the govern- 
ment, while those who vote for the candidates of M1 
Woodsworth can hardly entertain any such expec- 
tation. But even these may not unreasonably look 
forward to a situation in which Mr. Woodsworth, 
with or without the collaboration of the Social Credit 
leader, might have a balance of power in the new 
Parliament and be able to impose a good deal of his 
views upon the ensuing Government. The question 
which the voters have to ask themselves, therefore, 
is simply, which of these men if placed in a position 
of power would carry on the war in a manner most 
consonant with the best interests of Canada? With 
this question is closely associated the question of (1) 
the kind of ‘National Government” which is obtain 
able in Canada at the present juncture, (2) the 
kind which, within these limits, Dr. Manion would 
provide, and (3) the desirability or otherwise of such 
a National Government. 


The Personalities 


In answering these questions no serious-minded 
Canadian will be able to overlook the fact that Mr 
King has by his own act locked, barred and bolted 
the door against any critical examination of what 
he has actually done in the conduct of the war since 
September 3. It is possible to believe that he did so 
for valid reasons which have nothing to do with a 
desire to prevent examination of that record; but 
it is not possible to forget that he did it. On the 
other hand, I do not advise serious-minded electors 
to be greatly influenced, nor do I think they will 
be greatly influenced, by the reminders, so ener- 
getically put forward in Conservative campaign 
literature, that Mr. King was doing social service 
work in the United States during the last war, and 
that in 1936 he paid a courtesy visit to Herr Hitler 
Mr. King was forty when the war began and forty- 
four when it ended, and his party was out of power 
and neither his special abilities nor his pursuits have 
ever been of a sort to suggest that he would b 
particularly useful in the army. And as for visiting 
tiltler, some very patriotic British statesmen havi 
done that more recently and with more conspicuous 
results than Mr. King 

Dr. Manion has the advantage of a distinguished 
war record, and of a period of responsible service 
in the Cabinet of Mr. Bennett, which would be more 
useful as affording a clue to his executive abilities 
if that distinguished Prime Minister had been ac- 
customed to allowing somewhat greater latitude to 
his lieutenants He has only recently come into 
the leadership, and he will have to be judged mainly 
by his conduct in this campaign, which for that 
reason is being watched with exceptional interest 
It is perhaps unfortunate that during the short 
period from his election to the outbreak of the war 
he found so few subjects on which to differ vehement- 
ly from the Government, for this has prevented him 
from registering his personality strongly upon the 
public mind. The session which began in January 
ought to have been his great opportunity, if it had 
not been so abruptly ended after three hours. 

Mr. Woodsworth represents in the main the hopes 
of those who feel that there is no hope in either of 
the old parties, because they are tied up with the 
vested interests. He represents them very well, and 
there is plenty of revolt against the vested interests, 
justified perhaps more by their political incom- 
petence than by their malevolence or even their 
selfishness. But in the early stages of a great and 
difficult war this sort of revolt is apt to be sub- 
merged by other feelings, and the time for Mr 
Woodsworth’s party to exercise an important In- 
fluence in national politics is probably a little further 
in the future. 

In any event we “should know, thoroughly those” 
whom we are going to send to represent us 
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The Ides of March: Hitler's Move 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


Beware the Ides of March! 


ANP well we may, for the middle 

of March has ever been Hitler’s 
favorite time for action. It was at 
this time in 1933 that he seized com- 
plete power, in 1935 that he declared 
conscription, in 1936 that he occu- 
pied the Rhineland, in 1938 that he 
annexed Austria and in 1939 that he 
marched into Prague. Will he seek 
a decision in this war in March 1940? 
And if he does, in which direction 
will he strike, North, South, East or 
West? We go on preparing and 
waiting and wondering. 

Hitler holds the initiative as the 
aggressor, as well as the inside posi- 
tion. He has his choice of many 
moves. Yet five main alternatives 
stand out. He might throw all his 
forces into a= great win-the-war 
offensive in the West, as Ludendorff 
did in 1918. He might move north- 
wards into Scandinavia. He might 
drive south-eastwards into the Bal- 
kans. He might strike a ferocious 
aerial blow against Britain. Or he 
might launch a peace offensive. 

l An Ae rial Blow 

If Hitler chooses an aerial offen- 
sive alone against Britain, it will 
practically be an admission that he 
has given up hope of winning on 
land, and will indicate that the war 
is very near its end. Until the Ger- 
mans are ready to admit this they 
will husband their air strength to 
use it in co-operation with the army, 
which always remains their main 
weapon. This seems to be what they 
have been doing all winter, unless 
the small scale of their air activity 
could be attributed entirely to lack 
of gasoline. Undoubtedly Germany 
is short of gasoline, and this may 
prove the ultimate limiting factor 
in this war; but they have some home 
production, they must have had some 
stored, and by laying up all civilian 
automobiles they could certainly 
spare enough gasoline to keep up 
greater air activity than they have 
done. 


2. An Assault on the Maginot Line 


Of all the alternatives open to 
Hitler this is perhaps the hardest to 
believe in. Whether he attacked the 
Maginot Line frontally or attempted 
to outflank it through Switzerland, 
it would mean a blow aimed primar- 
ily at destroying the French Army. 
The lessons Germany learned in the 
last war and Hitler’s psychology 
argue strongly against such an 
effort. Aided by almost incredible 
folly on the part of the French, Ger- 
many concentrated on this for two 
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of a GREAT LIFE 


His Excellency, the late Right Honourable Lord Tweedsmuir, 
Baron of Elsfield, P.C., G.C.M.G., C.H., Governor-General 
of Canada, was until his widely-mourned passing on 
Sunday, February 11th, Honorary President and Patron of 
the Salvation Army National Advisory Board. 


On January 26th, only sixteen days before his unexpected 
and untimely death, he wrote the letter reproduced below, 
warmly commending the work of the Salvation Army for the 
soldiers. The writing of this letter was thus one of the last 
acts of a noble life consecrated to duty, achievement and 
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GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 
OTTAWA 


As Honorary President of the National advisory 





Board, I should like to draw the attention of the public to the 
War Service Work of the Salvation Ary. 
Whether our sailors and soldiers and airmen are 


engaced in actual fighting or in training, time will often hang 
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26th January, 1940. 
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solid years in the last year, up to the 
abandonment of the offensive against 
Verdun, and failed. From then on 
to the present day the axiom of Ger- 
man military policy has been: “De- 
stroy Britain and France will fall by 
herself.” The building of the West- 
wall opposite the Maginot Line ad- 
vertises that Germany has as little 
stomach for the renewal of the old 
feud as the French. 

Besides, Hitler has up to the pre- 
sent only tackled sure things. If he 
had intended to attack France would 
not his army have had a plan pre- 
pared and used their one great oppor- 
tunity for surprise on this chief op- 
ponent instead of on a quite second- 
ary one, Poland? If the German 
General Staff really did expect to 
fight France then this must be the 
first time they ever went to war 
without a plan for immediate attack 
in full force against their chief 
enemy. 


Not Ready for France 


No; everything argues that Hitler 
and the Army both counted on 
France being dissuaded from enter- 
ing the war by the Nazi-Soviet Pact 
or at least intimidated into leaving 
it by the quick clean-up of Poland 
and the wiping out of the Eastern 
Front. They had one plan, for the 
overrunning of Poland. It seems to 
have been carefully worked out to 
take 18 days, and they persist in call- 
ing it the 18 Days War, ignoring the 
slight hold-up around Warsaw. On 
the 19th day Hitler launched his 
“peace-offensive”’ at Danzig, and his 
propaganda was to bring this to a 
climax in preparation for his big 
Reichstag speech of October 6th. He 
failed here, but he had still one plan 
for forcing Britain and France out 
of the war. Leaving France quite 
alone, and a neutral Belgium be- 
tween him and the Entente armies, 
he would seize Holland in a lightning 
move. There would be rich loot; he 
could use it as a bargaining counter 
in forcing through the peace settle- 
ment that he wanted; and if he still 
had to fight he would have advanced 
air, submarine and mine-laying bases 
for use against Britain. Leopold of 
Belgium spiked this pretty plan, and 
When the strictly limited move 
threatened to develop into a full- 
scale war in the West, for which the 
army had not had time to prepare 
in the bare month since shuttling its 
forces across from Poland, Hitler 
abandoned it. 

Four months have passed since. 
Ludendorff used five to prepare his 
great March offensive of 1918. But 
it would be safer to reckon that 
Hitler has had time to mount an 
offensive on the grand scale in the 
West. The latest reports from there 
say that “the cold and mud of win- 
ter are disappearing.” If Germany 
is ever going to deliver such an of- 
fensive in the West she would surely 
do it now, before such superiority as 
she may still have on land and in the 
air disappears entirely or turns into 
inferiority. 


Invasion of Britain 
3.Attack Through the Low Countries 


If Hitler has decided on this su- 
preme gamble of his career I believe 
that his drive will be directed 
through Dutch Limburg, across the 
Albert Canal and straight for the 
Channel coast, tackling the Maginot 
Line, if at all, only at its extreme 
northern end before Calais. It is pos- 
sible that his plan might include in- 
vasion of England under cover of 
heavy coastal guns and his entire air 
power, after having first moved his 
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by Victor Child. 


“HE DON'T SEEM TO WANTA PUT ANY OOMPH INTO IT!" 


transports from German, Dutch and 
Belgian ports to Calais under sim- 
ilar cover. Still the hazards of the 
latter venture (which the German 
press has discussed with relish on dif- 
ferent occasions since the war began) 
are so great that I am inclined to 
think Hitler would use his position at 
Calais and in the Low Countries to 
force through a peace which would 
leave Britain and France weakened 
and himself free to exploit Eastern 
Europe. In fact, while we are dis- 
cussing war offensives it is well to 
keep in mind that a peace offensive 
is quite as likely if Hitler can find or 
create a favorable opportunity, and 
not without its dangers. Only 
through a blow in the West can 
Hitler hope to end the war quickly. 
Of the various alternatives offered 
him here a move through the Low 
Countries would seem the most like- 
ly, for strategical and psychological 
reasons. Yet conditions have de- 
veloped here most unfavorably to 
Germany since the first threat 
against Holland last November. 
There can no longer be any surprise, 
or any hope of dividing Holland from 
Belgium, or France from Britain. 
Dutch, Belgian and French defence 
preparations have gone ahead un- 
remittingly, and a large British mo- 
bile army waits just beyond the Bel- 
gian frontier for the invitation to 
come in and help. Allied aviation 
could aid the defenders even more 
quickly. There is no certainty of a 
limited action and a quick victory 
here; the lesson of 1918 must be con- 
stantly before the German High 
Command to point to the contrary. 
Has Germany the desire, or the sup- 
plies—above all, of gasoline—to en- 
gage in any such titanic contest? 

In this connection the recent ex- 
change of words between Goebbels 
and von Brauchitsch seems very 
significant. Speaking in Posen in the 
middle of January Goebbels quoted 
Frederick the Great’s reply to the 
generals who would not follow him: 
“Then I will continue the war 
alone.” Von Brauchitsch answered 
five days later in the Voelkischer 
Beobachter (the feuds within Ger- 
many make such things possible): 
“The Army still lives in the spirit of 


the great Frederick. But what were 
the principles of his generalship? 
They were: 1. Surprise, 2. Speed of 
movement, 3. Concentration of deci- 
sive force, and 4. Attack in the flank 
and rear. This generalship appeared 
in a new form in Poland in Septem- 
ber 1939. It will and must deter- 
mine the further conduct of the war. 
It assures us success.” 


Neutrals a Shield 


Did von Brauchitsch mean _ that 
there could be no surprise now in the 
West, no speed of movement against 
water defences and heavy fortifica- 
tions, no decisive superiority of force 
against the millions of defenders 
massed there, and no chance of out- 
flanking a line that extends un- 
broken from the Alps to the sea? 
Surely the German High Command 
will hesitate long in such circum- 
stances before giving up the invalu- 
able shield which the neutrality of 
the Low Countries, together with the 
scruples of the Allies, offers to 
their unfortified right flank and vital 
Ruhr industrial district. 


4. Scandinavia 


Either a Russian victory in Fin- 
land or the arrival of large Allied 
interventionist forces on the Karelian 
Front might urge the Germans to 
move into Scandinavia. In the first 
case it would be a callous partition- 
ist move, an effort to grab half of the 
spoils; in the second an attempt to 
forestall an Allied outflanking move. 
Germany, it has seemed to me from 
the beginning of the Finnish War, 
would much prefer to meet Britain 
at the front of Scandinavia, by occu- 
pying Denmark and Norway (per- 
haps leaving Sweden untouched at 
first, but isolated and helpless), than 
to meet her at the back, on the Kare- 
lian Isthmus. Here the British would 
be far around Germany’s flank, 
would have drawn Scandinavia 
effectively behind the Allied lines 
and be in a position to cut off the 
Reich’s iron and other supplies. 

5. The Balkans 

On the whole the final possibility, 
a drive down the Danube, is the most 
likely. But of that next week. 





CONQUERORS OF THE “GRAF SPEE”. 
home to H.M.S. “Ajax”, one of the three British ane which encompassed the destruction of the 


German pocket battleship “Graf Spee”. Above, the 


Drake’s own port of Plymouth gave a thunderous welcome 


Ajax” being berthed as thousands cheered. 
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Old Soldier Comes Into His Own 


BY POLITICUS 


“you Kiss Me, I'll Kiss You And 

We'll Both Kick Willie,” might 
well have been the theme song of 
the fifth session of the Twentieth 
Legislature of Ontario, prorogued 
last Saturday. 

It was the strangest session since 
Mr. Hepburn became premier in 1934 
and it may take a few weeks to know 
whether George Drew or Mitch Hep- 
burn won out in that most unusual 
rendition of “Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart” ever given by any duet. 

It may be that they both will win 
the award. 

Mitch may get just what he 
wants. George may not be done in. 

After the Lieutenant-Governor 
left the Chamber and the House was 
prorogued; after the Press Gallery 
threw all the old Bills, Orders of the 
Day and Votes and Proceedings at 
the members with more zest than 
accuracy; after both sides of the 
House mingled in old fashioned arm- 
pumping and_ backslapping; John 
Boyd, Toronto Globe and Mail 
photographer, asked Col. Drew if he 
would pose with the Premier. Gladly 
the handsome fellow walked across 
the floor of the House, leaned on the 
tubby lad’s desk and looked deep into 
his eyes. John let it go, and there 
for posterity were Mitch and George, 
a neat couple if there ever was one, 
all smiles, full of sunshine. 

That was the session in one news 
picture. 

But for the sake of accuracy it 
must be said that Col. Drew did not 
like the amendments to the Succes- 
sion Duty Act and fought them with 
all the power he has, which is con- 
siderable. There were a few other 
things which helped prove the mettle 
of the Conservative leader, but all 
in all the entire 31 days were a joy 
for both leaders in their well-known 
love for the Dominion Prime Min- 
ister. In the excitement it was for- 
gotten that Ontario has some few 
problems of its own, and that there 
are 90 elected members of the House. 

From now on there will be no 
daily sittings to prevent those of the 
90 who wish to from getting up on 
the stump and staying there until 
March 26. 


A Good Soldier 


Good soldiers in politics are not 
easy to find. George S. Henry, after 
five and a half years of taking it on 
the chin, is at least getting some 
measure of appreciation from ene- 
mies within and without his own 
party. 

When Mr. Hepburn set out to win 
Ontario he made one man the focal 
point of all his attacks. It was “Poor 
Old George”; “Honest George,” with 
a sneer in the voice that Mr. Hep- 
burn does so well; it was George the 
oppressor of the poor: it was many 
more things that one does not like to 
write because of the libel laws. 

When the debacle for the Conserv- 
ative party was over in June of ’34, 
if there was one discredited man in 
the eyes of the public it was George 
Henry. Mr. Hepburn, of course, 
blamed him for every ill of a Gov- 
ernment that had ruled steadily in 
Ontario from 1905 to 1934 with one 
short break for the Drury adminis- 
tration. The troubles that the Hon. 
G. Howard Ferguson left to his Min- 
ister of Highways were all piled on 
Mr. Henry’s wide shoulders. And 
Mr. Henry, like the good and loyal 
party man he is, took all the blame 
and tried to fight back. 

Those days of the power contract 





repudiation bills, when the House sat 
all day and all aight for several 
gruelling 24-hour filibusters that had 
the members asleep at their desks; 
that had the Government benches 
sleeping and sitting in the House in 
shifts; that had the 17-member Con- 
servative Opposition fighting harder 
than it or its successors have since: 

these proved that George Henry 
could take it. 

He did take it for many reasons. 
One was that he felt it was his duty 
to fight on and on. Another is that 
he had, and still has, a habit of leav- 
ing himself wide open. Leading with 
his chin was his favorite method. He 
knew no other and Mr. Hepburn 
didn’t need his opponent’s chin un- 
covered very long or very much. 

Mr. Henry was never very agile. 
His footwork was slow, in keeping 
with his mental processes. The late 
Home Smith, a character in his own 
right at all times, told some of his 
friends during the campaign days of 
34 that “if George Henry walked 
through a cow pasture and there 
were six puddles he would step in 
every one of them.” 

But “The Old Man,” as the Oppo- 
sition members call him, stuck it 
gamely. Men with less courage 
would have quit politics in disgust. 
And by so doing he would have left 
his name stuck with mud for a long, 
long time. 

In the 1937 campaign Mr. Hep- 
burn centred his whole attack on 
“The Old Gang” with Mr. Henry as 
the centre. The Premier almost 
ignored the Hon. Earl Rowe who was 
leading the Conservatives on the 
hustings. It was ’34 all over again. 

George Henry ran in that election. 
His own party members called him 
everything they could think of for 
giving Mr. Hepburn the chance to 
tie in the new Rowe with the old 
Henry. George Henry didn’t answer 
any of them. 

After the sweeping win of the Hep- 
burn party none of the Conservatives 
who knew the story told it or cor- 
rected the tale that Mr. Henry ran 
against the will of his leader. There 
were few more unpopular members 
than Mr. Henry in his own party, 
particularly when the party news- 
papers damned him for running in 
*37 instead of quitting. 

The truth of the matter is that 
he was asked to run by his own party 
campaign managers with the full 
knowledge and consent of Earl 

Rowe. In fact they insisted that he 
run. 


Seeing It Through 


When Leopold Macaulay was elect- 
ed House leader, since Earl Rowe had 
not won a seat, and Mr. Henry’s fel- 
low members had publicly repudiated 
him, he still stuck to the ship and 
still continued to stick his chin out 
and promptly get it smacked. 

With the party convention and the 
election of George Drew to lead his 
party came further humiliation for 
Mr. Henry. One would have thought 
that after 26 years in public life and 
after being the victor in nine pro- 
vincial campaigns in his own East 
York he would have quit. A good 
soldier doesn’t quit in face of fire. 
George Drew relegated him to the 
end seat but one of the front row 
Opposition benches, and rarely called 
on him to contribute his bit. 

The session of ’39 found George 
Henry a silent man. With the fullest 
knowledge of any member of the 
House about the Province’s affairs, 


THE FEDERAL CONSERVATIVE LEADER. A recent photograph of Hon. 
Dr. Manion, who is seeking the return of his party to power at Ottawa. The 
statue is one of Sir John A, Macdonald. 

—Pbhoto by Paul Horsdal, Ottawa. 
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PEOPLE ARE FORGETFUL EVER. In peace time it is rubbers and umbrellas they leave on trains and homes. It is said that they 
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Hitler’s Back-to-the-Reich call, the 
following letter dated at Kuresaare, 
Esthonia, in December, tells of their 
fortunes. (Kuresaare, on the island 
of Oesel, is now a Russian naval and 
air base.) 

“There was a time when I prayed 
continually for your return to Kure- 
saare; I am _ growing old, and I 
wished to see my nieces and nephews 
before I died; but now I shall not 
ask you to return. 

“T had hoped to send you a Christ- 
mas parcel, but it is forbidden to 
send anything containing wool or 
chocolate out of the country 

“Up till now we really have 
nothing to complain of; Esthonia stil 
has self-government and the presi- 
dent is at the head 

‘Baroness B. went back to Ger- 
many on Hitler’s call She is now 
in Gotenhafen The 
went back too One of their sons 
has been sent to somewhere in cen- 
tral Germany. His wife has to sew 
for the soldiers, and their child, a 
daughter three years old is in a homes 
for children. From ll 
hear the same _ story f families 
broken up. They have not seen any 
butter yet and it is clear that they 
will not have the same food as they 


3ergmanns 


had here. Agents have come from 
Germany to pack all the furnitur: 
and other effects of those who went 
back The Russians have requisi- 
tioned the houses is military 


juarters 


“The older people who went ba 
are separated too, the men in homes 
for men and the women in women’s 


are living 


trams and buses. In war-time it’s — gas masks! Over 200 are lost every day in the London area alone. twenty to thirty to a room. The 
Here are some of them in the Lost Property Office. 


he did only as he was told, didn’t When he did the House rumbled with winding up in defence 
seem to mind being in the ranks applause, and it 
again, and certainly made no public members present. 


outcry as to his treatment. 


came from all the budget,” he paid full 
man he has kicked 

Mr. Henry spoke in the Budget de- The entire House 

Last week came his triumph. One bate. His voice 


could see it coming for several weeks. out the Chamber as it always has. He falling off 


Some three weeks ago when Ian drove home his 


arguments with a The 68-year-old 


Strachan, Government Whip, in the background of knowledge that no one’ seen it through. 


Throne Debate paid a compliment to else has. He still stuck his chin out 
Mr. Henry, the House received it He still pounded Mr. Hepburn. But 
well. When last week Major Jim Mr. Hepburn didn’t dart his left at 
Clark, Speaker of the House, sent the unguarded 
him a note Mr. Henry smiled with Hepburn had at last found it neces-  paitory. 
pleasure. Mr. Clark had been ill. His sary to admit 
deputy, Roland Patterson, was out something which few in politics have. 
of the House. The note asked Mr. On the final day 
Henry to take the Speaker’s chair. Budget, when 


First of all, when you invest your money in this 
handsome, 1940 Studebaker President Eight, 
vou have the satisfaction of owning the cat 

that finished second in this year’s Gilmore 
Yosemite Economy Sweepstakes. e Only the 
Studebaker Commander, a 6-cylinder car, 
turned in a better performance in the Sweep 
stakes against all cars than this Studebaker 
President. e Moreover, this President led all 
cars in its price class in gas economy with an 
average of 28.08 miles per Imperial gallon over 
306.5 mountainous miles. e These performances 


are all verified by the American Automobile Assn, 
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chin. Even Mr. 


SATURDAY 


that this man _ had 


ee 
LTHOUGH little official 


° ad . 
of debate on the come from Germany 
Hepburn was those Baltic Germans who 


concerning 
answered Tottenham, Ont 


women sew for the soldiers at the 
front. 
“black ‘The Germans who were sent 


to the Poland have fared much better. Mrs 


around so often B. writes that she has been assigned 
responded. 
resounded through- The mud thrown has 


a nice three-roomed flat in Prague 
and is fully equipped; she says her heart 
aches for the people who had to leave 


Conservative has it. Reverend B. was given a huge 


house, fully equipped too. He did 
not want to take it but was forced 
to. Reverend S., a Lutheran, was 
given a Catholic church in Danzig 
along with the rectory.” 

I feel that this information should 
be of interest to your readers 


news has 


Mary L. HENDERSON 


Your good judgment in 


choosing this smart, dollar-saving 


Sudebaker /resident 


is also your good fortune 


Illustrated: Studebaker President Cruising Sedan, $1587, 


lhe attractive stvle lines of this impressive 
Studebaker President, are a triumph of interna 
tionally famous Raymond Loewy’s designing. e In 
addition to that, it’s finished, upholstered and 
appointed with the same exacting care that 
distinguishes its mechanical construction, e The 
ablest craftsmen in the automobile business build 
this President to stand up unimpaired under 
vears of hard driving and then bring an attractive 
trade-in allowance. e The low President price 
includes automatic hill holder, planar inde- 
pendent suspension and finest hydraulic shock 


absorbers, non-slam rotary door latches, 





delivered at factory. All prices subject to change without notice 


sutomatic front-compartment hood lock, 
variable-ratio shockless steering, sealed-beam 
headlamps, foot-regulated hydraulic brakes and 
many othe protections and conveniences at 

no extra cost. e See your local Studebaker 
dealer now and drive this President. See also 
the Studebaker Commander and the Studebaker 
Champion that averaged 35.03 miles per Imperial 
gallon in the Gilmore-Yosemite Run and that 
delivers for as little as $919 at the factory, 
Walkerville, Ont. e Your present car's value 
may be enough to cover the down payment on 


a Studebaker President—easv terms. 
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EXPERIENCED 
TRAVELLERS 


CARRY MONEY SAFELY 

















T WAS almost inevitable that the 
war, although it might not touch 
India directly, would have important 
consequences in that country, and the 
forms which they have taken have 
been an intensification of the political 
ferment which was rife before the 
outbreak of hostilities, and a deep 
searching of hearts among. Indian 


politicians of all types about their ul- 
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Wat about YOU 
at age 55,60 or 65? Will you 
retire with a guaranteed income 
for life? Will you take those 
trips you have dreamed about— 
go fishing, play golf, have a little 
place in the country ? 

Why not discuss your ambitions 
with a GREAT-WEST LIFE man ? 
Sit down with him and work 
out a plan to suit your individual 
needs—a plan that can also pro- 
vide immediate protection for 
your family. 

The GREAT-WEST LIFE man will 
help you get the most from the 
money you invest in insurance. 
His experience is backed by the 
resources and facilities of one of 
Canada’s oldest and strongest 
life insurance companies. 


ir FT ‘ Get in touch with 
the Great-West Life Man 


7/GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA 


This P-A:X telephone 


IMPROVES EXECUTIVE CONTROL—by providing instant telephonic access 
to every department and every employee at a twist of the P-A-X dial. 


BETTERS SUPERVISION—by enabling department heads to give orders and 
check production without leaving their desks! 






SAVES WORKING TIME—by eliminating employee ‘footwork’ 


tO Carry 
messages, obtain information. 













INCREASES PRODUCTION—by keeping every person at his desk or machine 


PERFECTS COORDINATION—by making cooperation easy and convenient, 
the entire personnel is welded into a close-knit, smooth-functioning unit. 


P-A-X accomplishes these benefits with very little expense. Its first cost is its last 
—since you own the equipment. It needs no attendant or operator—because it ts 
entirely automatic. On tap every hour of the day or night, P-A-X is always ready 
to serve you, instantly and accurately. 


P-A-X systems are available with as few as ten telephones — or as many as ten 
thousand. Smart-appearing, modern handsets are supplied—in color, if desired. 


P-A:X Means PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


Combining Automatic Interior Telephones ¢ Code Call °* Conference 
Wire ¢ Emergency Alarm ¢ Executive Priority * Wafchmen 
Checking ¢ and other related services 


CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 


284 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 


VANCOUVER REGINA WINNIPEG MONTREAL 
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And What of India? 


BY J. A. STEVENSON 


timate objectives. 

The illiteracy of the great mass ot 
the Indian people forbids anything 
but a dim consciousness about the 
realities of international affairs, but 
there is no doubt of the fundamental 
sympathies of the ruling and educated 
classes with the struggle of the west- 
ern democracies for the suppression 
of Nazi Germany. For its design and 
policies no prominent Indian has ut- 
tered a word of endorsation, and the 
Maharajahs, Rajahs and Nawabs who 
rule portions of India with a semi- 
independent status and have inherited 
a tradition of steadfast loyalty to the 
King-Emperor have vied with one 
another in their generous offers o! 
troops and money to help the com 
mon cause. 

Mr. Ghandi, still one of the most 
influential figures in India, has pro- 
claimed his cordial detestation ol 
Naziism and all its works. The Vice- 
roy and Mr. Ghandi have recently 
held a series of private conferences at 
which the whole Indian situation was 
exhaustively reviewed in a friendly 
spirit. By all accounts Mr. Ghandi 
stood firm for the Nationalist demand 
for a constituent assembly to draft a 
new constitution on the basis of Do- 
minion status for India, and the Vice- 
roy seems to have shown a conciliatory 
disposition. No definite agreement 
was reached but Mr. Ghandi expressed 
himself well satisfied with the result 
of the meetings and confident that 
the British Government would come 
to the Indian viewpoint at no distant 
date 


They're Against Germany 


Even leaders of the Congress party, 
who have for years been at logger- 
heads with the British authorities, 
have declared that Britain and France 
deserve support as the champions of 
democracy and a liberal civilization. 
These Nationalist politicians are never 
tired of railing at the wickedness of 
British Imperialism, but they also 
freely admit that if the defeat of 
3ritain meant German domination ot 
the world outside of the American 
continents, as it would, it would be 
an immense calamity for India. But 
they also insist that the British can- 
not win general acceptance for their 
claim to be the champions of demo- 
cracy and freedom, and effectively 
press their cause for the emancipation 
of countries like Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia from Nazi tyranny, unless 
they proceed without delay to fulfil 
the pledge given by successive British 
governments to put India on the same 
constitutional footing as the self-gov- 
erning Dominions. 


Want Dominion Status 


The Indian demand for self-govern- 
ment is no sudden development, for 
it was actually voiced some fifty years 
ago, when the Indian National Con- 
gress was brought into existence as 
a medium for the expression of In- 
dian opinion with the encouragement 
of prominent British members of the 
Indian Civil Service, like Sir William 
Wedderburn and Octavian Hume. It 
gained a great stimulus during the 
last war, when India sent more than 
a million men to Mesopotamia and 
other theatres of war, and Woodrow 
Wilson proclaimed the doctrine of self- 
determination for the peoples of the 
world The Nationalist leaders of 
India made this doctrine the basis for 
a vigorous agitation for self-govern- 
ment, and the British Government 
reached the conclusion that, in view of 
India’s contribution to the war ef- 
fort, some concessions to the National- 
ist demands were inescapable. 

The first instalment was made in 
What were known as the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms of which the 
prime architect was Mr. Lionel Curtis, 
the well-known British publicist, but 
they did not go far towards satisfy 
ing the aspirations of the National- 
ist party, and the agitation for more 
generous reforms continued and found 
i very effective leader in Mr. Ghandi, 
Whose technique of passive non-co- 
operation was exceedingly difficult to 
cope with. The two Governors Gen- 
eral, Lord Halifax and Lord Willing- 
don, who held office from 1926 to 
1936, both became convinced that a 
further approach to self-government 
could not be delayed without serious 
consequences; and after a non-party 
Commission headed by Sir John Simon 
had investigated the Indian situation 
and reported on it and a full-dress 
Conference had been held in London, 
the British Parliament, in face of the 
opposition of a group of diehard Tor- 
ies, passed in 1935 the Government of 
India Bill, which established a system 
of eleven governments elected by a 
limited popular suffrage and endowed 
with fairly wide powers about do- 
mestic affairs, but left the Viceroy 
and his Council in effective control 
of the central government 


Congress Ministries 


At first the Congress party, which 
had refused to participate in the Lon- 
don Conference, refused to work the 
new constitution, but eventually bet- 
ter counsels prevailed, and as the re- 
sult of the elections which were held 
Ministries supplied by this party came 
into power in eight out of the eleven 
provinces. But the outbreak of wal 
found the Congress party in a bitter 
political struggle with the Viceroy 
and the central government, and pur- 
suing a policy of non-co-operation 
So when the Government, without 
the authority of the legislative as- 
sembly, despatched Indian troops to 
serve outside India, the Congress 
party proceeded to boycott the As- 





IN CASE HITLER COMES THEIR WAY. The Near East has become an 
international question mark as a result of the vast concentration of Allied 
Troops. Above, two young members of Egypt's British-trained army. 


sembly and to fan the flames of pop- 
ular agitation against the Govern- 
ment. 

Its leader is the Pundit Nehru, who 
was educated at Harrow School in 
England, and is simultaneously, like 
his friend Sir Stafford Cripps, a 
wealthy lawyer and an advanced So- 
cialist. Under his guidance the Work- 
ing Congress Committee evolved a 
manifesto demanding a declaration of 
war aims in relation to India; it con- 
demned both Nazism and Fascism as 
political systems which stultify indi- 
vidual and national self-expression 
and represent a menace both to demo- 
cracy and international order, but at 
the same time it voiced opposition 
fo all imperialism even in modified 
British form, and invited the British 
Government to define in clearcut 
terms their attitude towards imperial- 
ism as related to India. It suggested 
that the real test of such a declara- 
tion would lie in its present applica- 
tion to India as an index of British in- 
tentions after the war; but while it 
maintained that no bargaining spirit 
underlay the demand of Congress, it 
was emphatic that fulfilment of it 
would be essential for the collabora- 
tion of Congress in the war. 


India Not Unanimous 


This manifesto when first published 
seemed reasonable enough, but the 
leaders of the Congress party soon 
moved to a more belligerent position 
and began to demand for India com- 
plete independence and the right of 
her people to frame their own Con- 
stitution through the medium of a 
constituent assembly, and to request 
that practical proofs of British in- 
tentions should be demonstrated by 
changes in the central government, 
which would transform the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy into a body 
responsible to the popular will. 

Now acceptance of these proposals 
meant that the whole new constitu- 
tional scheme would be subjected to 
drastic revision, and the British Gov- 
ernment and the Viceroy were forti- 
fied in their resistance to such ex- 
treme demands by the knowledge that 
the Congress party, while it has an 
enormous popular following, by no 
means commanded unanimous support 


for its policies 


For one thing the Moslem League, 
which insists upon being recognized 
as the mouthpiece of the Moslem com- 
munity, numbering about 80 million 
people, is firmly antagonistic to the 
Congress program; its chief spokes- 
man, Mr. Ali Jinnah, asserts that in 
the provinces ruled by governments 
consisting of members of the Congress 
party and put into power, except in 
one case, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of Hindu voters, the Moslem 
minorities have been badly treated, 
and that the application of full demo- 
cratic self-government to India would 
place them completely under Hindu 
domination. So the League at a re- 
cent convention held at Delhi passed 
resolutions opposing any immediate 
change in the central government and 
urging that protection from unfair 
discrimination should be secured for 
the Moslem minorities by the use of 
powers for this purpose reserved in 
the constitution for provincial gov- 
ernors, 


Untouchables Hostile 


Then the Congress party is largely 
controlled by high-caste Brahmins, 
and not only are important non-Brah- 
min elements in Southern India at 
odds with it, but the leaders of the 
Scheduled castes or “Untouchables” 
are not ready to see their followers, 
whose lot Mr. Ghandi has courageous- 
ly been striving to improve, placed 
under the domination of rigid defend- 
ers of the caste system. Furthermore 
the Congress Ministries have by their 
policies, which under the influence of 
Mr. Nehru and his allies have often 
been of radical nature, provoked the 
opposition of landowners, middle-class 
elements and certain sections of the 
peasantry. 

Last but not least, the great ma- 
jority of the Indian princes have been 
profoundly disturbed by the efforts 
of Congress politicians to foment in 
their bailiwicks a popular agitation 
to end their autocratic rule, and they 
are flatly against any changes which 
might give the Congress party full 
control of the government of India, 
with themselves subordinated to it. 

Under these circumstances the Vice- 
roy, the Marquis of Linlithgow, who 
although nominally a Conservative 
has always had a distinctly liberal out- 
look, felt justified in moving very 
cautiously. He first sounded out the 
opinions of more than fifty leaders 
from different parts of India, and sat- 
isfied himself that political disunity 


and particularly the dissensions be- 
tween the Hindus and the Moslems 
were still so serious that capitulation 
to the Congress demands would create 
grave trouble. So with the authority 
of the Chamberlain Government he 
made last October a declaration of 
policy in which he indicated that the 
British Government would at the end 
of the war consider the Act of 1935 
as open to modification, and proposed 
the establishment of a consultative 
group at the centre as a means of as- 
sociating Indian opinion with the 
prosecution of the war. 


Attack Moslem League 


The conservatism of this statement 
was disappointing to moderate opin- 
ion in India, and it enraged the lead- 
ers of the Congress party, who de- 
clared that the British authorities 
were using the bogey of Hindu-Mos- 
lem dissensions as a smoke-screen to 
hide their intention of preserving their 
imperialism domination; even Mr. 
Ghandi, who had been maintaining 
friendly relations with the Viceroy, 
talked of “the ugly spectacle” of 
Britain trying to play off the Moslem 
League against the National Congress. 

Incidentally the leaders of the lat- 
ter maintain that the Moslem League 
represents mainly a group of great 
feudal landlords and a middle class of 
professional men and merchants who 
sense that their traditional privileges 
are being menaced by the rising in- 
surgency of the Indian proletariat 
under the leaders of the Congress 
party. They claim that the Moslem 
masses are strong supporters of the 
movement represented by the Con- 
gress party, and cite as evidence the 
recent course of politics in Bengal 
and the Northwest Frontier province; 
in Bengal, where the Moslems are 
in a majority, the Peasant party se- 
cured a majority in the last provin- 
cial elections on a purely economic 
program, after challenging and de- 
feating the Moslem League, and in 
the Northwest Province, whose popu- 
lation is overwhelmingly Moslem, a 
Ministry formed by the Congress party 
was governing until it resigned ten 
weeks ago. So the argument is that 
only those classes of Moslems who 
are vitally interested in preserving 
certain special privileges, impossible 
of retention without the protection of 
3ritish authority, are supporting the 
efforts of Britain to preserve her hold 
upon India, and that the mass of the 
Indian people, Hindu and Moslem 
alike, are making common cause in 
the struggle to end the tyranny of 
the Indian fascist princes and other 
elements which fatten upon the mis- 
ery of the peasants and workers. 


Government Deadlocked 


Accordingly, claiming to represent 
the united will of the people of India, 
the Congress Working Committee or- 
dered the immediate resignation of 
the Congress Ministries, and the pro- 
visional ministries, composed chiefly of 
civil servants, which have taken their 
place, are facing widespread popular 
hostility and experiencing great dif- 
ficulties in administration. For the 
moment the deadlock is complete, but 
two hopeful features are that the 
Congress party has not so far car- 
ried out its threat to launch a cam- 
paign of civil disobedience, and Mr. 
Ghandi is exercising a moderating in- 
fluence. He holds that religious bit- 
terness is such that civil disobedience 
will produce violence, which he de- 
tests; he believes also in the ultim- 
ate unification of India, and for his 
readiness to support Britain’ and 
France in the war he has consider- 
able support in the Congress party. 

On the other hand the British au- 
thorities seem to have developed some 
misgivings about the wisdom of their 
attitude, especially in light of the pos- 
sibility now emerging that Germany 
and Russia will conclude a definite 
military alliance and that the Rus- 
sians, while they would probably not 
attempt any large scale invasion of 
India, could make a great deal of 
trouble on the Northwest frontier and 
would be limned by Nehru and his 
friends as sympathetic coadjutors for 
the destruction of the capitalist dom 
ination of the British. So the im- 
pression is growing that there may 
be considerable modification of the 
British policy in the near future, and 
great interest surrounds a visit which 
Sir Stafford Cripps, possibly the ablest 
brain in the British Labor Party, is 
now paying to India. Sir Stafford, 
whose comfortable fortune enabled 
him to give up the most lucrative prac- 
tice at the English Bar, is a close 
friend of Nehru, who has always 
stayed as his guest during his visits 
to Britain, and he has vigorously 
backed at Westminster the demands 
of the Congress party 
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he predicted were about to visit some nobody’s fool, and is worth watching. in recent days, paid to Lord Doyle, Rider Haggard, and to the H Sabie of us aed his weve caeaia “or ee a : ae ie = ee eee 
" of the nations of the earth, and which We is a former member of the Leg- Tweedsmuir, the Man of Letters, but G. Wells of “Kipps” and “Mr. Polly.” tg go to Jamestown and fiddle seer gS a ae 
1 would be very terrible. rhe people islature and a good speaker. His party we who have read, loved and kept Holmes is immortal not because h Se aeaet ities ia isane Site pore et aba ee pperege #8 
of Poland are still well off compared was completely annihilated at the last his books for over thirty years real- was a detective but because Watson slain the ruin sia ee where ey _ Magee B eotry job of it, and some- 
with the people who would have to provincial election. The Woodsworth ize sadly that we have lost more was a prince of raconteurs. Like dnc ied Muckle Fabien Gis adeaes eee Serna 8 SAERELe Feeney One 
fr endure these Conan times. = sauce war pronouncements are a real handi- than a man of letters. We have lost Conan Doyle, John Buchan had the in eave ‘0 find the baal sehen eee eee Ore ee ihe 
ms nt ee peated cap any quite a number of C.CLF’, John Buchan, a loving, pleasure- gift of telling a story in the first Mercers Hainen stood ad where — ms oe ross at him then and want- 
sas who could see chaotic times ahead fo1 followers. On top of this is the loss of giving friend, and feel that, with person yet avoiding priggishness on Andrew met up with Ninian Camp- °° a eat garantie pyltatdee 
ate Alberta. unless the Social Credit gov- oe J. Garland, who recently accepted him, there died the last of the great the one hand and sentimentalism on phell disguised as a Quaker and ‘Free Fishers” and all would be well 
ity ernment was returned. : ai org pouition i ireland. story Venera. the other. troubled with his thee’s and thou’s Again 
he Winn atteenn dan @ealt with the Mr. aren was everyw here recog- It is given to many to be men of His heroes had his own qualities Later, turning to the west of Vir- He gor it has 
ol trials of David and the difficulties —e oo the strong man in the C.C.F. letters, but only to the very few is their feet firmly on the ground, tena- ginia, we looked for Clearwater Gap (felt us enoug hostages to last us 
the that he had with his subjects and fol- “a on 2 : the heavenly itt of story telling cious of purpose, and full of that from whence Robbin Studde hat} intil our i ha yme God keep 
oe lowers. At one point in the service ae SY SNe 9.28 ae any Os ee That was given to true humility that marks eventual sene ye promissd Lande,” and won- him for he is indeed a frier 
935 the Premier seemed particularly ® = 
sed moved, as he looked up into the three — 
ive entirely empty galleries and then cast 
ae his eyes downward to the main floor 
the which was only about half filled. In 
the heyday of Social Credit and $25 a 
month dividends, the church was al- 
ways packed to the doors. 
i Another interesting part of the ad- 
an 


: dress was the description of the “Rep- 
n= robate Mind.” The possessor of such 


ad- a mind is a scandal-monger, a black- 
le- mailer, a whisperer of falsehoods, a 
— backbiter, and many other deplorable 
OS- things; and as we walked down Eighth 
to Avenue my fellow church-goer said 
that he hoped Mr. Gray and a lot of 
Mr. 


other enemies of Social Credit were 
ng listening in, as he felt that the pas- 





a sages quoted described them exactly. 
0 
2m ‘ 
SS Bitterest Election 
a The Alberta Provincial elections 
= have been announced for March 21, 
we and I have no hesitation in predicting 
or that they will be the bitterest ever 
= held anywhere in Canada. Even be- 
a fore dissolution, one found normally 
“it cool-headed men on both sides flar- 
at ing into a rage at a casual mention of 
the expected contest. 
ar It is my belief that the Aberhart 
he forces will suffer many casualties. If 
eae one were to trust to a survey which 
ne I made of several hundred dairymen 
sal from all parts of the province meet- 
= ing in Calgary last week, one would 
ze expect a complete rout for the gov- 
aa ernment. But when I asked about the 
in- : 
political views of the hired men and 
Aas the helpers around the dairies, I 
le- found a different story. The majority 
am of these were either Social Credit or 
Nee C.C.F., except for a few who were 
. swinging to the Liberals. 
ty The Social Credit party has quite 
sie a number of very weak candidates, 
at and the C.C.F. on the whole has a 
ho better selection, but this is not a very 
ne important factor as most supporters 
ue of these parties are money reformers 
“ or socialists of one kind or another! 
he and vote for ideas or leaders rathe! 
ld than the local personalities 
he 
m™m 
in Three Leaders = 
of 7 
‘5 he personality of the three lead- 
| ers is an important factor. Mr. Aber- 
me hart is in a class by himself. He is 
about six feet six inches tall and 
Weighs over 300 pounds. There is not Pee 
mother character like him in Can- F : enep BE LORE 
nd adian public life. The minute he walks 


on the platform, he steals the show 
He has a big, broad smile, which his 
idmirers term divine and his enemies 


ss Satanic @ me i 
of As an orator and platform attrac- : 

‘ir tion, he is one of the best that eve 

al came down the pike. As an effective 

f- radio speaker, he is nationally known. e 
he He is a great organizer, and very re- 





at sourceful. He knows the kind of a 


e TRIANGLE Until you’ve driven a new Ford, you can’t Let your own eye be the judge! Compare 

iT. YE’LL ask ¢ e zir o dinne aN : : : . a . ° “ 

n- W ; ask 6 provy Get to Ginner realize the smoothness and quiet, the solid the sleek, flowing lines of the 1940 Ford 
“ s 


lo captivate this errant sinner 





. This bachelor who flagrantly comfort and luxury of this big, roomy —compare the smart style of its luxurious 
| Insis ‘emaining free ae id 36 ° _ a : . / 2 

e- nsists upon remaining free. “eight’’’s improved ride. It’s smooth as silk—level as a interiors and modern appointments —compare the blending 
n- : ee a ee : . . P = . ’ aan oe 8 2 r ’ 

i. Since he and his untrammelled kind table-top — quiet as a moonlit lake! of beauty with functional efficiency! You'll rate the 1940 
; Might sow some envy in your mind . - i «ee 23” 

1d Wak. his donde Waaeeied tes Ford a far-and-away “‘first”’! 

r- I'll feel a lot more sure of you! 


ce a il iets Ford economy begins with the Look at this line-up of Ford 
> eS " ‘ce ic ' . 2 . - P 

vu low-price tag (which includes comfort-features! Lmproved spring 

i show that will draw the crowd, and s e 


much equipment not usually in- suspension! Improved ‘‘self- 


s- he likewise knows how to put it on z d c 1 ‘ | ams | h” seh 

In the sweltering heat of last July cluded in delivered prices), and “follows through” with sealing” shock absorbers! New torsion bar Ride Stabilizer! 

e it was hard for the C.C.F. and othe very rev i 3 CISI - i ’.tvpe 8-cvli » t reer . > » . I , 

s- groups to. get much more than 2 every revolution of that precision-built V-type 8-cylinder New deep, soft “Floating-Edge”’ seat cushions! New draftless 

ot corporal’s guard at a free picnic. On engine! Owners report 22 to 27 miles to the gallon. Controlled Ventilation! Improved sound-proofing! But the 

of the other hand, Mr. Aberhart not only . . J . ; ; ‘ 

of packed stuffy halls, but usually also proof of all these improvements is in the smooth-as-silk 

id had an overflow meeting. In the opin- ' ‘ , ‘ r.8! 
al " Rag Bee cat's ride —so see your dealer today, and drive a’40 Ford V-8! 

Is ion of many, the reason for these turn- For pic k up to , 

7 outs, was a large book which the whisk you out in 

n Premier carried, which when opened * : oy 

n- vas over six feet wide. It was called front of the parade, age 

7 The Record Tells the Story,” and with surging power to keep you in the lead, the Ford’s V-8 

lé due to clever advertising, the public’s : f . . . : : . 

id curiosity was aroused and everybody engine wins praise from engineers and motorists alike! 

h wante yet ¢ eD bool ’ , 

' ed to get a peep at this book, It’s the type that holds world’s records —and the only 

S and the curious usually remained fot ¢ . 

is the entire meeting “eight” in any low -priced car! ‘ 

d, Mr. E. L. Gray, Leader of the Al 

od berta Liberal Party, lacks Mr. Aber- 

Cc hart's personal attractions. He was a FORD CARS ARE MADE IN CANADA—-88,000 Canadian workers and 

se former deputy minister at Edmonton dependants benefit because Ford cars are made in this country. i 

v. and recently was. maanaeer of. the When you Buy a Ford, More of Your Money Stays in Canada ' 

ts Brooks Irrigation System. He made 

ly a success of this irrigation System, as 





Is a farmers’ co-operative effort, which 
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With Lengyel 


on the Danube 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


THE DANUBE, by Emil Lengyel. Mac- 


millan. $4.25. 

SUPPOSE I am prejudiced on the 

subject, having made a pilgrimage 
down the Danube as recently as last 


summer. Yet Lengyel has done a re- 
markable book. That a person could 
collect from books and travel all of 


the stories and facts presented here 
concerning the peoples and _ places 
along the banks of the great river, 
one can believe. But that he could 
sort them out, assemble them and 
present them in a coherent and de- 
lightful story that literally never fails 
in interest from beginning to end 

that has to be experienced. I’ll waget 
the project has been formulating in 
Lengvel’s head for many a year. But 
at any rate, here it is at the most 
timely of all moments, just as the 
war-lords appear to turning their 
the stalemated front 


be 


attention from 








on the Rhine to the possibilities of 
settling the war on the Danube. A 
more useful and readable capitulation 
of the history, the people and the 
present politics of this region is hardly 
likely to come to hand. The only 
bad thing about it is the price, al- 
though it must be admitted Random 
House have produced it handsomely 

The Danube is “a river of con- 
tradictions.’ It has been a highway 
through all time, was a frontier be- 
tween light and darkness under the 
Romans, became a unifying force dur- 
ing a thousand years of Hungarian 
and Hapsburg rule, and finally was 
romanticized by Strauss Its story 
begins in Germany n the Black 
Forest Here t S appropriately 
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called the Brown Danube. It flows 


through Ulm, Donauwoerth, Regens- 


burg and Passau, with a story fo1 
each one, of Napoleon, Mad Ludwig 
of Bavaria or the Diet of the Holy 
Roman Empire, that was neither Holy, 
nor Roman, nor an Empire. I can't 
resist the little one about Vohburg, 
which long maintained the title of 
the most virtuous town in Bavaria by 
dowrying its “certified” virgins with 
50 gulden ($20) each on their wed- 
ding day! The stage-coach, however, 
“brought temptation to town.” 
Crossing into Austria, the story of 
the Danube becomes the story of the 
Hapsburgs, “an amazing family of 
nonentities with a genius for organiza- 
tion.” None exhibited this talent more 
than Maria Theresa, whom the Hun- 
garians called not Queen, but ‘Lady 


King,” and who bore 16 children, the 
unhappy Maria Antoinette being No. 9. 
Franz Josef was ‘the last of the 
Caesars,” for 70 years “the fate of 





the Danube.” Penny-pinching, he 
wore the same overcoat for 20 years 
ind wouldn’t instal a bathroom in any 
of his palaces. An arch-reactionary 


though to the even more reactionary 


Hungarian nobles he was “Comrade 
Josef”’!), he was the doom of his 
dynasty Everyone about him, his 


wife Elizabeth, his son Rudolf and his 


nephew Franz Ferdinand, saw the 
necessity of reform, but all went to 
violent deaths; Rudolf’s being the 


famous and suicide 
Mayerling 
Vienna 
chapter, by 
oved her 
lescribed 


romantic pact of 


‘omes n for a 
one 
well 
and explained in 


poetic 


who knew her and 


50 


page 
pages 
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This is the latest 


portrait of Dr. Pelham Edgar, Professor Emeritus of English in Victoria Col- 
lege, and a valued member of the reviewing staff of Saturday Night for many 


years past. 


It was painted by Allan Barr, Toronto, and is hung in the O.S.A. 


show now on view at the Toronto Art Gallery. 


as it is in few full-length books. 
Lengyel’s pen seems almost a brush 
at times. It is amazing. It is all 
there, history, biography, anecdote, 
economics and the impact of Adolf 
Hitler. It all hangs together, it is all 


pertinent and it is all interesting. The 
section on Hungary is even better— 
Lengyel is a Hungarian name, I be- 
The river as it flows on be- 
” in Hungary 
and the “Red Danube,” red with the 
blood that has been shed here for 
power and plunder, as_ it passes 
through Yugoslavia and Roumania. 
Lengyel devotes a brief epilogue to 
the future of the Danube basin. “The 
peacemakers of Paris knew nothing 
of the Danube’s historic mission. 
Granted that nationalism was in the 
air and that moderation is not the 
victor’s virtue, the dismemberment of 
the valley should not have been con- 
sidered an act of supreme statesman- 
ship. The Danubian countries were 
left to their devices, to prosper or to 


lieve. 


starve, to erect sky-high tariff bar- 
riers, cut themselves off from their 
neighbors. ‘The neighbor is thy friend,’ 


is the message of the Danube; ‘the 
neighbor is thy foe,’ ignorance re- 
plied.” 

“The principle of nationality has 
been reduced to absurdity in the 


Danube valley. .. One village is Ger- 
man, the next is Roumanian, Serbian, 
Croat or Slavonian. Each village can- 
not have its own flag, government and 
army. Change the map any way 
you like, no division into conventional 
national states can meet the need.” 
History may provide the solution, long 
foreseen by great Europeans such as 
Kossuth, Briand, Masaryk and Benes, 


of a free Danubian federation. ‘Such 
heroic deeds cannot be performed 
overnight . but history has taught 


us the lesson that when the political 
horizon is darkest the stars appear... 
The Danube vailey has led the way 
to war. It would be logical for it to 
show the way to peace.” 


Tales and Novellas 


BY KENNETH MILLAR 


TALES BEFORE MIDNIGHT, © by 
Stephen Vincent Benet. Oxford. $2.50. 

EXPERIMENT, by Helen Hull.  Long- 
mans, Green. $2.75. 

I IKE the legendary little girl, 
“Stephen Vincent Benet is very, 


very good when he is good, and when 
he is bad he is horrid. His second col- 
lection of short stories is as uneven 
as a ploughed field. Each of the four 
sections into which the book is divided 
might have been written by a differ- 
ent man: an ambitious story about 
the egress of the Jews from an un- 
named country (Germany), which un- 
successfully tries to link modern 
refugees with the refugees of the 


Flight into Egypt; a group of Ameri- 
can legends, one or two of which re- 
capture the grandeur of “The Devil 
and Daniel Webster’; a group of 
stories of contemporary life, distantly 
in the manner of Dorothy Parker; 
and a fine, sustained piece of elegiac 
prose in which a Roman centurion 
tells of the withdrawal of the Legions 
from Britain. “Johnny Pye and the 
Fool-Killer,” the best of the legends 
in this book, is not indubitably a 
classic like Mr. Benet’s stories about 
Paul Revere and Daniel Webster, but 
it is cut out of the same cloth; it has 
the same rich texture of epic humor 
and gusto. All of his stories of con- 
temporary life are not sophomoric or 
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Refresher Course 1n the Thirties 
BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


SINCE YESTERDAY, by Frederick 
Lewis Allen. Musson. $3.50. 
N SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1929, the 
big Bull Market hit its peak, 


and prosperity as we once knew it 


made its tinal bow. On September 
ird 1939, Great Britain and 
France declared war on Germany 
You would have to search a long 
time through history to find any 
decade so neatly bracketed by 
disaster 


Certainly no literary man would 


have the effrontery to invent co- 
incidence on such a scale as this 
The dates, however, are a matter 
of record; and since they fall so 


aptly they supply a pattern ready- 


made for Frederick Lewis Allen's 
survey of the Thirties, “Since 
Yesterday.’ 

In 1929 America woke to the 


realization that the prosperity of 
the Twenties was a hilarious paper 
and that the paper chase 
was over for good In 1939, after 
a decade of unparalleled bewilder- 
ment and illusory recovery, it dis- 
covered that the confusion at home 
was increasingly 
shadowed by the chaos threatening 
it from The record is 
such a terrifying one that you may 
very well wonder how in the 
meantime we could ever have con- 
cerned ourselves with such trivia 
Charlie McCarthy, Eugenie 
hats, Amos and Andy, tree-sitting, 
Knock-Knock, upswept 


chase, 


becoming over- 


Europe 


as 


hair-dos, 


rug-cutting, bingo, and Miss 
Brenda Frazier 

Mr. Allen works them all in, 
however, along with the popular 
tunes, movies, slang, novels and 


plays of the period. Nor does he 


neglect the criminal 
Lindbergh kidnapping, the Starr 
Faithful John Dillinger, 
“Legs” Diamond, Dutch Schultz, et 
al. But he gives all these phen- 
omena their proper place as mar- 
ginalia to an epoch. His chief 
concern here is with America’s 
political and economic problems, 
and with her growing of 
nationalism and inter-nationalism. 


record—the 


case, 


sense 


‘INCE it covers so much ground, 
“" “Since Yesterday” is 
ily sketchy and rapid. At the same 
time it is wonderfully lucid and 
fair-minded. It is hardly likely 
indeed that you will find anywhere 
a more comprehensive digest of 
the Crash and the panic, the de- 
spairing struggles of the Hoover 
Administration (Mr. Hoover's last 
morning in office coincided with 
the collapse of the banking system 
across America); the Roosevelt 
entrance and the New Deal Honey- 
moon, the National Recovery Act, 
the rise of the C.1.O., the Supreme 
Court battle, the War of 
of 1938 and 1939, and their 
on the’ international 
America 

This is a book about the United 
States and its citizens. It is writ- 
ten coolly and appraisingly, with- 
out a touch of aggressive national- 
ism, And it leaves one, simply on 
the record, with a deepened re- 
spect for a great people—friendly, 
hopeful, idealistic, tirelessly ener- 
getic and experimental. America 
may not have solved many of her 
problems during the decade just 
past. But she has faced them with 
a more than respectable showing 
of both conscience and courage 


necessar- 


Nerves 
effect 
outlook of 


piffling, although many of them are. 
In this volume, for example, “A Night 
at Angelo’s” powerfully conveys the 
emptiness and futility of New York 
night-life. But it seems a pity that 
so much of Mr. Benet’s time should be 


spent turning out merely saleable 
wordage, tootling on the saxophone 
when he could be winding the 


trumpet. 


MSS HULL, being neither a poet 
“"“ nor a possible classic, has not the 
same range of excellence as Mr. 
Benet, but she has her ups and downs. 
The present volume is appropriately 
entitled “Experiment,” for it contains 
four experiments in the short novel, 
or novella form, by a minor master 
of the novel. Although the experi- 
ment is not a complete success, the 
first written of these novellas, “Snow 
in Summer,” is both amusing and real. 
It tells with humor and understanding 
of the experiences of a Michigan 
small-town housewife who wins ten 
thousand dollars for her first novel. 
Its brilliancy of phrase and exact- 
ness of detail make it good, but 
scarcely important writing. Two of 
the other stories are more serious but 
less satisfactory. ‘‘With the One Coin 
for Fee” begins well with a sensitive 
characterization of an aging spinster, 
but its last few pages are strained and 
sentimental to the point of absurdity. 
“Experiment,” the last story in the 
book, is apparently an attempt to find 
out how many character-sketches can 
be crowded into a hundred pages. 
Every one of the dozen or so char- 
acters is deftly presented, but all to- 
gether give an effect of garrulity. The 
story ends with an explicit moral 
which aims at profundity but falls like 
a stone in the mind. I wish Miss 
Hull would experiment with novella- 
endings, because the banality of her 
endings is the weakest point in her 
craftsmanship. 


Flight to Greenland 


AN OLD CAPTIVITY, by Nevil Shute. 
McClelland and Stewart. $2.50. 


BY W. S. MILNE 


AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL expedition 
a7 ‘ . . 
to Greenland which involves a 
trans-Atlantic flight is the main theme 
of this novel. The seaplane goes from 
Southampton to the north of Scotland, 
across to Reykjavik in Iceland, across 
to Greenland, down the coast of 
Greenland, across to Labrador, and 
down the Atlantic coast to Cape Cod. 
Aboard are three people: the pilot, 
an ex-Air Force officer, who has been 
a transport pilot in Quebec; an Ox- 
ford don, and the don’s daughter, be- 
tween whom and the pilot is at first 
strong antagonism, which, surpris- 
ingly enough, is replaced by a beauti- 
ful comradeship, ripening into love. 
While the party are encamped on the 
site of Leif Ericson’s Greenland set- 
tlement, the pilot, worn out and wor- 
ried by the responsibilities or Arctic 
flying, and resorting to sleeping tab- 
lets to get some rest, goes into a 
coma, which lasts three days. When 
he emerges, he tells of a curiously 
vivid dream he has had, which turns 
out to be a circumstantial reenact- 
ment of Leif’s expedition to Greenland 
and Wineland the Good. In the dream, 
the pilot identifies himself with a 
Pictish thrall of Leif’s, and the Pro- 
fessor’s daughter comes into it too. 
This curious mixture of aviation 
and reincarnation makes a _ pleasant 
and readable tale. Mr. Shute, when 
he is not writing novels, is an 
aeronautical engineer, and so we can 
expect the flying portions of this tale 
to be completely authentic. He goes 
into considerable detail regarding the 
planning and execution of the flight, 
and this is by no means the least in- 
teresting portion of the story. The 
dream episode is well done in itself, 
but fits rather queerly into the pat- 
tern of a very modern adventure yarn. 
The author has not succeeded in com- 
bining the two elements as Rider 
Haggard and John Buchan have done. 
A more serious criticism of this novel 
would be based on the sketchy and 
conventional characterization of the 
three characters. In point of human 
interest, the story is a long way be- 
hind Mr. Shute’s_ first successful 
novel, “Kindling.’”’ Nevertheless, it is 
reasonably well written, and the de- 
tailed account of the Arctic flight, 
written by one who is at home with 
such matters, is likely to keep the 
book on the best-seller list for a week 
or two. 


“Strange Career”’ 
BY J. LEWIS MILLIGAN 


QUALITY CHASE, by Marjorie Hessell 
Tiltman. Musson. $2.50. 

fTNHE announcement on the jacket 
of this book describes it as a novel 

which records “the strange career of 


Jonathan Chase which began in a 
Birmingham slum in the ‘70's a 
period glowing with the light of 


John Bright, the spiritual power of 
Cardinal Newman and the promise of 
Joseph Chamberlain's civic genius.” 
The mere mention of the names of 
those three distinguished personages 
lends anticipated glamor to the book, 
which, however, is not fulfilled in 
the story. The name of Cardinal 
Newman is mentioned but once, and 
that incidentally. John Bright ap- 
pears merely as a dim figure in the 
political background, as a sort of 
introduction to Joseph Chamberlain. 
Even the redoubtable “Joey,” on the 
few occasions upon which he appears 
in the course of the narrative, is pre- 
sented as a rather wooden lay figure. 
Jonathan Chase is the only son of 
a “Brummagem” rag and bone mer- 
chant, who rises to wealth and fame 
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as an art dealer, first in his native 
city, and then in London. The rag 
and bone merchant is far more hu- 
manly interesting than his “famous” 
son, whose career as a dealer in 
antiques makes rather tedious read- 
ing—except, possibly, to antique deal- 
ers or collectors. For the most part, 
the dialogue is forced and common- 
place, and so much shop talk is 
thrown into the narrative that the 
story becomes wearisome. The tedium 
is scarcely relieved by the interposi- 
tion of “love interest.” The old man’s 
romantic adventures are _ natural 
enough, but those of the son and his 
daughter are unconvincing—at least, 
in the telling. 

Nevertheless, a great deal of hard 
labor and enthusiasm has been put 
into the writing of this story, and 
the author is to be congratulated in 
having accomplished what she set out 
to do. One has the impression, how- 
ever, that the entire book was writ- 
ten at top-speed, and this reader felt 
that he was being hurried along a 
rather monotonous road that didn’t 
lead anywhere. 


Crime Calendar 


BY J. V. McAREE 


T’ WAS only lately that we learned 

that the Penguin series (Collins) 
contained among other things crime 
and mystery stories. As they sell for 
20 cents, the price of a magazine, they 
ought to supply a want, for a great 
many people are ready to throw away 
a detective story after they have read 
it. Nor can it be said that the quality 
of these cheap books is in any respect 
inferior to those sold at the standard 
prices of $2 or $2.25. For instance, 
“The Verdict of You All” by Henry 
Wade is far above average. Mr. Wade 
is one of those English writers who is 
never less than competent and never 
inspired. This story is original and 
will puzzle the reader until the 
penultimate chapter. In his first 
stories Rex Stout insisted so much 
upon the eccentricities of his detec- 
tive, Nero Wolfe, that he impeded his 
narrative and annoyed a good many 
of his readers. But since he has per- 
mitted a subsidiary character, Archie 
Goodwin, to develop his full stature 
he has won new critical approval. We 
find “Over My Dead Body” (Oxford, 
$2.25) about the best thing he has 
done. That is to say, we see Archie 
to the best advantage in it, al- 
though there are elements of Central 
European intrigue that tax our 
credulity. Here, too, Wolfe himself 
seems to be a recognizable human 
being and not a side show freak. 
Things have come to such a pass in 
crime fiction that a detective story 
without eccentricities becomes almost 
automatically a good book. So we 
find “Grace Without Grass” by Donald 
Clough Cameron (Oxford, $2.25) 
worth mentioning. It is not without 
some humor and may be set down as 
a run-of-the-mill American detective 
story. 


"THERE are critics who say that the 

best detective stories are short 
stories, that the really good detective 
story must be a short story. There 
are also authorities who consider 
Dorothy Sayers one of the half-dozen 
best practitioners in detective fic- 
tion. Any of them who belong to both 
classes will be overjoyed with Miss 
Sayers’ “In the Teeth of the Evidence” 
(Ryerson, $2) which is a collection ot 
her short stories. We belong to 


BOOK SERVICE 


All books mentioned in this 
issue, if not available at your 
bookseller's, may be pur- 
chased through Saturday 
Night's Book Service. Address 


“Saturday Night Book Serv- 


ice”, 73 Richmond St. W., 
Toronto, enclosing postal or 
money order to the amount of 
the price of the required book 
or books. 





neither of these categories, not being 
a particular admirer of Miss Sayers, 
while to us a short detective story is 
like a short dinner—-it may be good, 
what there is of it. However, the book 
under review is pungent, witty and 
at times dramatic. It shows that Miss 
Sayers knows a lot about quite a 
number of things but the stories be- 
ing short she has not time to pros- 
trate us by her learning. There are 
tales in which Lord Peter Wimsey fig- 
ures and others in which the sleuth 
is Mr. Montague Egg, whom we pre- 
fer to the affected Lord Peter. The 
stories strike us as original and re- 
veal Miss Sayers at her best—to us... 
If Miss Dorothy Bowers is a new- 
comer—and we have never heard of 
her before—-she is a most promising 
one. Indeed in “Shadows Before” 
(McClelland and Stewart, $2.25) she 
is a performing one. It is true there 
is not a great deal of expert sleuthing 
in it, but the story is well told and it 
is exciting and much fuller-bodied, 
like the stories of Lynn Brock, than 
nine detective stories out of ten. It 
is considerably above average, though 
we doubt if Miss Bowers is quite fair 
to her readers in the first couple of 
chapters...In “A Picture of the Vic- 
tim,” by John Stephen Strange, (Mc- 
Clelland and Stewart, $2.25) whose 
extremely masculine name suggests to 
us that he is probably a woman, the 
hero is Barney Gantt, a newspaper 
photographer, whose specialty seems 
to be blundering into murders and 
solving them, all without the aid of 
photography. The puzzle here is about 
perfect, and on the whole it is Bar- 
ney’s most satisfactory appearance. 
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Ravel's Personality 
BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


BOLERO: The Life of Maurice Ravel, 
by Madeleine Goss. Oxford. $3. 
T.HE popularization of the higher 


forms of music through radio has 
had many admirable reactions; not 
the least that it has taken the curse 
of dullness off musical biography. 
Until comparatively recently it was 
the dreariest type of reading, even 
for those engaged in writing about 
music. But of late several delightful 
books have been written about cele- 
brated composers and one of the 
best is this life of the brilliant 
Frenchman, Maurice Ravel. Mrs. 
Goss, herself a musician of Euro- 
pean training, has in the past writ- 
ten attractive books on Beethoven 
and Bach, for which the materials 
are enormous. In undertaking a life 
of a contemporary, who died on Dec. 
28th, 1938, and whose life-story had 
never been previously recorded, she 
was attempting a more difficult task. 
The result is a fascinating narrative, 
which any serious reader may find 
enjoyable. 

Unquestionably Ravel is a much 
more popular subject than most com- 
posers. Little more than a decade 
ago he was regarded outside France 
as “precious,”——-a musician’s musician. 





SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, author 
of “Blockade and the Civilian Popula- 
tion” (Oxford Pamphlets on World 

Affairs), reviewed last week. 
—Photo by Elliot & Fry. 


Suddenly his short ballet “Bolero” 
made him a household word, and 
among its admirers, conductors 


found listeners willing to hear other 
and more exquisite works from his 
pen. Though “Bolero” came late in 
tavel’s career, when he was 53 
years old, Mrs. Goss may be pardoned 
for putting the cart before the horse 
and making it the subject of her 
first chapter. 

Its success, after its first perform- 
ance as a dance executed by Ida 
Rubenstein at the Opera Comique, 
Paris, in November, 1928 amazed 
Ravel more than anyone else. He 
had always written to please his own 
fancy. Instinctively a classicalist he 
was accustomed to set himself prob- 
lems as does a mathematician, or a 
contrapuntist of olden time. “Bol- 
ero” was an experiment in a very 
limited and special direction: to com- 
pose on a single brief theme a long, 


very gradual, crescendo consisting 
wholly of orchestral tissue without 
music. As such it was an entirely 


novel achievement, and almost to his 
consternation it became the most 
popular composition of its time. 

Ravel was a_ reserved, but 
polite and amiable man, and 


very 
the 


CALEB KEENE, the Oakville, Ont., 


has recently been on view at 





only outburst of anger recorded in 
this book was when he heard Tos- 
canini accelerate the tempo of his 
narcotic work. He designed a work 
of slow, unaltered tempo from the 
first bar to the last. The only per- 
formance of the “Bolero” played pre- 
cisely as Ravel intended, which I 
have heard, was that of John Barbi- 
rolli with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra on Feb 18th. Ravel’s 
plan was to rely wholly on the effect 
of gradually augmented tonal vol- 
ume and new instrumental combina- 
tions; but the great conductors have 
insisted as a rule on following their 
own ideas. 

With “Bolero” as her opening 
text; an instance of his meticulously 
exact methods in composition, Mrs. 
Goss reviews his whole career and 
the influences which played a part 
in his development. He was a great 
admirer of other composers, studied 
their works assiduously and _ trans- 
muted the inspiration and knowledge 
so gained into something absolutely 
individual. He himself, though half- 
Swiss and half-Basque, believed that 
he derived artistically from _ the 
French classic composer, Couperin. 
But he was in youth profoundly in- 
fluenced by Frenchmen of the gen- 
eration immediately preceding him, 
like Gabriel Fauré, Erik Satie, Chab- 
rier and Debussy. He was also deep- 
ly interested in such Russian Nation- 
alists as Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff and Borodin, before their music 
became’ world-famous. The’ tech- 
nical brilliance of Liszt always fas- 
cinated him, but he was so fastidious 
that he regarded Wagner as blatant, 
and, like most Frenchmen, took little 
interest in Brahms. He had a host 
of friends among musicians; among 
them Stravinsky and Manuel de 
Falla. His approach to music was 
through pictures and poetry, and de- 
spite his intense interest in technical 
problems he usually composed on 
subjects drawn from the other arts. 

Mrs. Goss’s pictures of musical life 
in Paris three and four decades ago 
are gracious and fascinating, and 
without sentimentalization she makes 
it clear that no more sterling char- 
acter than Ravel ever devoted him- 
self to music. 


New York Theatre 
BY LUCY VAN GOGH 

THE BEST PLAYS 1938-39, by 
Mantle. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 
'MHE New York theatre has been be- 
steadily more important 
for the last five years, and Mr. 
Mantle’s annual volume increases in 
value correspondingly. Of the ten 
plays which have been chosen for re- 
production, not absolutely in full text, 
but with extensive passages in full and 
very adequate summarizing of the 
connections, at least six or seven are 
very well worth reading indeed, and 
one, “Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” is def- 
initely a piece of permanent liter- 
ature. Ten good plays is a lot for 
any one city to produce in one sea- 
son, even a city which sees over a 
hundred plays produced each year. 
I could personally do quite well with- 
out the text, or even a summary of 
Claire Boothe’s “Kiss the Boys Good- 
bye,” whose chief claim to notice is 
its vulgar outspokenness. Copyright 
considerations probably prevented the 
use of Priestley’s “I Have Been Here 
Before”’—unless Mr. Mantle makes 
it a rule to confine himself to plays 


Burns 


coming 


written by American authors,—and 
“Mamba’s Daughters,” which is 
based on a novel by DuBose Hey- 
ward. The length of a play’s run is 


not much of a criterion of its merit, 


lacquer worker and painter whose work 
Faton’s College Street, Toronto 
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THE BEAUTIFUL MEMORIAL WINDOW dedicated to the memory of 
the late Sir Robert Borden, recently unveiled at All Saints’ Anglican Church, 


Ottawa, of which he was a faithful member. 


It was the joint gift of Lady 


Borden and Henry Borden, nephew of the statesman, who were present at 


the unveiling, which took place at the regular morning church service. 
subject of the window is The Prince of Peace. 


The 
The centre panel depicts 


the Infancy of Christ with the Madonna and Holy Child on her lap and the 


figure of St. Joseph at the rear. 
shepherds. 


Two side panels show the worshipping 
The small panels at the top show tiny figures of angels carry- 


ing a scroll with the familiar Christmas message “Glory to God in the 


Highest and on Earth, Peace, Goodwill to Men.” 


At the bottom is an 


inscription, “In loving memory of Robert Laird Borden, Prime Minister of 


Canada 1911 to 1920. 
William 


and a play by William Saroyan, “My 
Heart’s In The Highlands,” was one 
of the four plays which reached the 
final ballot of the New York Drama 
Critics’ Circle, and it might well have 
been included in Mr. Mantle’s vol- 
ume; but it only ran for 44 perform- 
ances. 


Hell-Fire Clubs 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 
HELL-FIRE FRANCIS, by Ronald Fuller 


Macmillan. $3.50. 

T is only thirty odd years ago, 
according to Mr. Fuller, that 
the minute book of the “Friars of 


Medmenham” was burnt, ‘being con- 
sidered too obscene for publication.” 
People who burn things which cannot 
e 


Erected by Laura and Henry Borden.” 
Meikle of Toronto. 


The artist is 


be replaced always expose themselves 
to some suspicion of their ‘good judg- 
ment, even on the subject of obscenity 

However, the Hell-Fire Club, as the 
Friars were popularly known, has an 
indestructible reputation for being 
about as obscene as any organization, 
consisting almost entirely of powerful 
members of the governing class, since 
the days of the later Roman Empire. 
Obscene and blasphemous, for the age 
was one in which there was_ still 
enough space to make a parodying of 
sacred things appear a daring amuse- 
ment. There will not be anything like 
this club again for several hundred 
years, for it could occur only in a 
period of enormous hereditary wealth 
held in the same _ hands great 
political power, and both them 
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° 
capable of passing practically undim- 
inished into the uncontrolled posses- 


sion of a youth of twenty if his parents 
happen to die at the right moment. 
We today have plenty of excessive 
wealth, and its owners have too much 
political power as a result of it, but 
owing to our system of trusts, neither 
the wealth nor its accompanying 
power is likely to pass into the hands 
of inexperienced youths, as it quite 
commonly did among the aristocratic 
families of the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

Lacking the minute book, Mr. Fuller 
has done an excellent job in bringing 
together all that is known the 
members and proceedings of this 
famous society. He is no hack writer, 
but a historian with a lively feeling 
for his subjects and a brisk and enter- 
taining style. His book 
interesting light upon an 
period of English history 


of 


sheds an 
important 


Peace and Fascism 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 
ITALY, by Camillo 


Green. $1.85. 
WAR AND PEACE, by William Brown 

Macmillan. $1.65. 

[ONGMANS, Green and Co. hav: 
* had an excellent idea in starting 
their “Ambassadors at Large” 
in which a highly responsible write: 
(Dr. Pellizzi, author of the first, is 
Professor of Italian at London Uni- 
versity) will present the case for the 
international policy of each nation in 
terms designed to readers 
of the English language. This first 
volume is an account of Fascism and 
Fascist policy, able and so well 
documented especially as to the 
break-down of the not very effectively 


Pellizzi. 


Longmans 


series, 


to appeal 


so 








democratic system which preceded it 
that it cannot fail to diminish the 
hostility to the Fascist régime of many 


readers. Yet if we should be tempted 
to think that Dr. Pellizzi is giving us 
only incontrovertible facts we can be 
usefully brought back to critica 


watchfulness 
observation 


by reading his unlucky 
(written of course 
the deportation project) that 

thing the ‘problem of the 
Tyrol’ no longer exists.” A hundred 
one finds oneself wonder- 
his optimism over Abys- 
Sinia is equally ill-founded. His crit 
cism of vague and contradictor 
nature of British Mediterranean po 


before 
“such 
as Sout! 


pages later 





whether 


ing 


the 


under Baldwin is just and moderat 

but we should like to be equally sur 
of his statement that an Italian attack 
on British possessions in September 


¢ 


1935 was “beyond the bounds of pos- 


sibility.” It is 


t 





easy to say that the 
provocative language of that period 
was used only by papers ‘‘w the 
smallest circulation,” but even papers 
with very small circulations do not 
in the totalitarian state, say things 
that their masters do not want 





Italy, says Dr. Pellizzi, 
ing for a new order; “etiquette may 
come later, and at the pr moment 
it is certainly not her strong point” 
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a novel apology for international in- 
civility, which must be taken for 
what it is worth 

Prof. William Brown is the very 


able Oxford psychologist who started 
some controversy by crediting Hitle: 
with performing a remarkable cure on 
the psychology of the 
calling him “the great psychothera- 
He was not of course refer 
to ethics, and with that limitation th 
remark seems This volume 
deals in fairly popular language wit! 
war psychology, and is not pacifist 


Germans, 


pist.”’ 
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GIVES MORE’ 


PER DOLLAR * 








MORE STYLE! 


Everyone recognizes in Oldsmobile the 
Styleader car of the year. Gracefully 
streamlined from front end to rear, Olds 
reflects smartness from any angle — 
stands out from all the rest as a beauty ! 








LESS TO BUY! 


Considering its size, power and quality, 
Olds costs you Jess because it gives you 
more — and at that, Oldsmobile prices 
start right down in the low-price field. 
Buy a big, new Olds and you save money ! 








built, 


MORE PERFORMANCE ! 


With a big, powerful, performance-pack- 
ed engine in the Olds Sixty, you get finc: 
performance—from getaway to cruising 
speed. There’s smoother action, too, in 
the Olds Seventy and Custom 8 Cruiser! 


LESS FOR GAS! 


Six or Eight, Oldsmobile’s precision- 
pressure-lubricated engines are 
marvels in economy. Records show that 
all Olds models for 1940 save more on 
gas than ever—cost less to run per mile! 


SSS 


and 


replacement 
Oldsmobile 


you get more and save more with Olds! 


OLDSMOBILE 


MORE COMFORT! 
Oldsmobile’s ‘‘all-coil-spring”’ chassis, com- 
bined with wide, roomy Body by Fisher, 
brings you today’s last word in riding 
ease — either in the driver’s seat or rear 
compartment. Olds is tops in comfort! 


COSTS LESS 


PER MILE $ 





LESS FOR UPKEEP ! 


Oldsmobile’s quality standards are re 
flected in long life and minimum repair 


See 


see 


expense. 
today .. 


your 


dealer how 
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CANADA’S BIGGEST 








MONEY’S WORTH 








of the 


Johnson Family 


with their 





SUN. : “Folks love to drop in to listen to 
Mother’s Library of Recorded Music.’ 





MON.: “had the crowd in dancing to the 
smart dance bands on Victor records.” 


KOA UclioGa 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


AD 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
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TUES.: “Peter sat up almost all night lis- 
tening to foreign capitals on short wave.“ 


It is amazing how easily and clear- 
ly that boy can tune in London, 
Paris, Berlin on our new RCA 
Victrola. That Straightline Dial 
makes short-wave tuning simple 

even I can tune in foreign sta- 


tions direct. 





WED. : “Stormy outside... but our new 
RCA Victrola delighted the kiddies with 
their favourite children’s records... “ 


And what a relict that was! Keep- 
1g the twins entertained is a 


blem but with Victor's child- 


keep happy by the hour and 


ns records on our RCA Victrola 





UI IS/ 


NAMA | 


i ) i R« { } ic - 


..-And So On Through the Days, 
Weeks and Years, You'll Have 
Lasting Enjoyment and Complete 
Satisfaction with a GENUINE 


RCA Vieltioba 


Only RCA Victor makes genuine RCA 
Victrolas, look for the famous RCA 
Victor trademark ... “the little dog 
before the horn”. Prices within the 
reach of every home ; these magnificent 
instruments begin as low as $69.00. 
Ask for a demonstration today. 





WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER 
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Food Becomes An Engrossing Interest 


BY P.O'D. 


Jan. 29th, 1940 
(NE of the effects of war is to give 
people a 


ofa 


heightened appreciation 
things that they had 
formerly taken for granted. Food, for 
Before Herr Hitler set about 
knocking “heil’’ out of us, the ordin- 
ivy man didn't worry very much 
his meals. He knew they would 

less on time, and 

though it might be the same old 
oiled mutton, he had a comfortable 
onviction that there would be enough 


great 


many 


nstance 


about 


turn up more or 


ff the stuff—and also of such trim- 
mings as bDutte! and sugar. It cer- 
tainly wouldn't occur to him to re 


ird a plate of cold ham, for 


| instance, 








as a sort of domestic triumph. 

Now, thanks to rationing and all 
that, our attitude towards food is 
inxious, watchful, and even a little 

jatory If yvou.can gouge out a 

ton than your share, you stifle 

patriot jualms of conscience 

St you are troubled with 

ich tk and simply wolf it. And, 

i that extra pat of but- 

to which you are not entitled, 

ills joes taste! Even if it is 
nargarine 

Hence the general joy and relief at 

news that, as from today, oul 
acon ration is to be doubled—raised 

) four ounces a week to eight! 
Just twice as many rashers to act as 
1 ratt for the fried eggs in the 
morning! And if there is one time of 
jay when a man needs all the en- 

suragement he can get, it is surely 
in the morning. Gratefully do we 
beat out a tattoo on our breakfast 
ates to the good and great Mr. 
Morrison, the Minister of Food, who 
has done this nice thing for us. 

At the same time, if one were really 


snooty, one might ask how, since sup- 


sufficiently precarious only 


plies were 





TIME OFF FOR FASHION. 


Britain cannot resist the lure of a snappy new creation. 


service brought in by any government 


except, of course, one brought in by 


1 fortnight ago to make it necessary himself—might as well walk out and 
to cut us down to a quarter of a Jump off the middle span of West- 
pound each per week, they could now Minster Bridge. The verdict would 
so good as to make it possible to De Suicide, in any case. 
give us a full half The rest of the community is not 
In fact, certain snooty persons have S90 hard to please. People are giad 
ilready asked such questions in the to know that something is being done 
House of Commons and elsewhere. for a helpless and deserving class 
But the good Mr. Morrison was ready Which is harder hit than most by the 
vith the emollient answer—a general ‘difficulties of the time. They are 
improvement in the situation. Let us 8!ad to know that, even in the midst 
accept it! It is ungracious to look Of such a war as this, the Govern- 
even a gift pig in the mouth ment is not unmindful of its social 
responsibilities, and is willing to in- 
crease rather than diminish such ser- 
Good News For Oldsters vices. And they are greatly relieved 
Another encouraging feature of to discover that the Government, in 
iat weeks tale. wih dn home ion Uae of that £2,000,000,000 Budget, 
wan. the announcemont thatethe ace still thinks that it can afford it. Even 
limit for old-age pensioners is to be if it can’t, the gesture is well worth 
reduced, in the case of spinsters and the money. 
the wives of old-age pensioners, to 60 
from the previous all-round limit Front Page Changes 
of 65. Poor old men, whether mar- 
ried or not, must still struggle on as For two issues now The Sunday 
best they can to 65, but something at Times has come out with news in- 
least is ‘being done for the ladies. stead of advertisements on its front 
It may not seem to the reader that Page. The change came as a bit of 
this ‘oncession of five vears is any- 4 Shock at first—rather like seeing 
thing much to shout about. But the grandma turn up with her hair bob- 
cost of the change is estimated at bed and waved——but I think that the 
about £10,000,000 a vear. Though a new makeup is more attractive. The 
large part of this will be met by an Paper looks much less stodgy as it 
increase in the weekly eontributions lies among the others on the news- 
of the insured and their employers, agent's counter. It is a sensible bit 
there will still be left a considerable Of Wwindow-dressing. 
burden on the Treasury And the Canadian readers may perhaps find 
l'reasury just now is carrying almost it odd that any newspaper should 
ill the burden that even a British ever think of putting anything else 
Treasury can be expected to beat than good head-line stuff on its front 
The total cost of contrinutory pen- page if it can get it But it is not 
sions not counting all the other pen- SO very long ago that even populal 
sions to which no contributions are English papers like The Daily Mail 
made s just inder £100,000,.000 a kept their news for inside pages It 
veal And of this the Treasury has Was the London habit and not onl) 
to bear about 60 per cent Even in London. 
flourishing times of peace a man- How it started, I don't know, Prob 
sized load. but in times like these ably some idea of using the outside 
something to break the back of a pages as a sort of cover for the others 
state elephant And vet the Leader that one was expected to read. What- 
f the Opposition said in the House ever the reason, most of the leading 
that the stinginess of the new con- London newspapers were made up 
cession vould cause “serious dis- that way 
appointment! Now there are only two left, The 
Labo! eaders have to talk like Tines and The Observer. Even they 
that. Any Labor leader who expressed May be converted some day to front- 
satisfaction with any scheme of social page news, but I doubt it. There are 
Sets © 
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THAT's interesting! You are the third or fourth person who 
has mentioned that to me tonight. I never owned a motor 


car before that had such a positive gift for getting itself 


admired — Everywhere I drive, people say to me — 


a Chrysler 


CHRYSLER ROYAL COUPE 


whuieon out, GAO 


License and local taxes (if any) only extra 


All prices subject to change without notice 


CHRYSLER ROYAL * ROYAL WINDSOR + TRAVELLER * NEW YORKER * SARATOGA * CROWN IMPERIAL 


YOUR NEAREST CHRYSLER DEALER INVITES YOU TO TRY A 1940 CHRYSLER “FLOATING RIDE” 
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( The ceremony of “ Trooping the ye 
( Colour,” famed throughout the 
' world is peculiar to the British ats 
, Service. It is a symbol of that oe 
( reverence for pageantry and tradi- o 
x tion which animates the heart of ee 
( the Empire. Equally British is ne 
< Craven Mixture tobacco first oF 
() blended in Carreras little shop tak 
< in London’s West End to the thi 
( personal requirements of the Third pre 
@+ Earl of Craven. The same Craven mi 
( tobacco, blended in the same old ne 
% way, awaits your pipe today, the ae 
(\ tobacco in whose fragrance and i“ 
character lay the inspiration for ee 
( Barrie’s immortal tribute — “a a 
& tobacco to live for.” i 
() 2 oz. for §oc 4 0z. for $1.00 me 
| x an 
| /\ cel 
() to 
of 
() 4 the 
Even in wartime, the uniformed girls of Great ( kn 
7 elu 
( lin 
grim headlands against which the ho 
roaring seas of modernity beat in sal 
vain. Especially The Times. If it Immortalized by the late Sir James M. Barrie ing 
should suddenly come out in modern Ga Sere etnare me ee ~ pos sal 
dress, red-faced old gentlemen all airtight tins vo 
over the country would promptly have = ar 
apoplectic strokes. Even if they sur- (CO a\W al Or 
vived, they would feel that the in 
country was going completely to the bi J pr 
dogs, and would wish they were dead. rf 





Incidentally, I 
plain that The 


should perhaps ex- 
Sunday Times and The 
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Times have nothing whatever to do a 

with one another--no business con- bu 
cti ‘ T : T Also CRAVEN CURLY CUT TOBACCO 

nection, that is. The Sunday Times Scalia coe ak Ga St it bela Saal for na 

belongs to the half of the Berry the particular smoker 

Group that is controlled by Lord MADE BY CARRERAS LTD., LONDON 





150 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 





Kewsley (formerly Sir Gomer Berry), 


































and The Times—but then The Times Enquiries to 
’ . . Cuy Tobacco Co. Ltd., Quebec 
doesn't really belong at all. It just is, 
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I’m not sure that 


the British Constitution o1 
Church of England. 


like 




































































































one is not expected to say Grace be- th 
fore sitting down to read it ca 
Su 
An Admirable Trust "0 
tic 

Just ten years ago there was a rj 
little dinner party at a London hotel, ur 
to which a small number of dis- O 
tinguished people including the late m 
Lord Tweedsmuir, then John Buchan at 

were invited to meet an American m 
visitor who had just arrived. They DI 
were told that the American had a lis 
plan which he wished to discuss. 

The visitor proved to be a quiet, eer us 
very cultured man in the middle Fie treeless dave of ene sue la 
lifties, who after dinner explained to more than a hospital for the treatment E 
his fellow-guests that he wished to of nervous and mental etrain . . . it 

a : a y is a community of beautiful buildings a 
give some tangible expression to his situated on a scenic country site, where m 
affection for Great Britain, from good cheer and interest rule. The services a 
Which his ancestors had come. He ee ee eel e) 
wished also to express his unbounded therapy, are all included in one very b' 
admiration for what this country had moderate rate, in 
done for civilization during and after Write Harvey Clare, M.D., a 
the World War. Medical Superintendent, Homewood Sanitarium, 

, Guelph, Ont. 

He said he felt sure there were ri 
many good causes which required n 
support, and which were suffering p 
from the general lack of funds. He a 
therefore proposed to hand over to SI 
them £2,000,000 to be used as they a 
saw fit in the preservation of Eng- 1 CAN‘T BEAT WORMS t] 
land’s national heritage. £2,000,000 a 

just like that! Surely never has BY MYSELF! ; 





more graceful or more’ generous 
tribute been paid to any country by a 
private citizen of another-—-or with 


less fuss and publicity. 
























His name was Edmund Stephen bh 
Harkness, and that was the begin- \ 
ning of the Pilgrim Trust. It was so- Bo 
called because of his family associa- af 
tion with New England, and because rr 
he insisted that the Trust should : 5 
not bear his own name. Now, just rr 
ten years after its foundation, he has 4 c 
lied in New York, leaving behind him : 
there as well as here a SS vast I'd tthe to cated the avy whe sprecde me 7 

story that a dog can worm himself with grass t 


hbenefactions, that should cause future and gravel. I've had worms more than once 


(like most dogs) but it took the Boss to pull 
me through. He read how in the Sergeant's 
DOG BOOK — and the worms were doomed! 


cherish his 
immense 


zenerations to 
Seldom has an 


so well 


memory 
fortune been 





spent 





The original trustees of the Pilgrim 



















































t 
rrust were Lord Baldwin, Lord Mac- d 
millan, who is now chairman, Lord | 
lweedsmuir, Lord Stamp, and Sir t 
James Irvine In the ten years of | 
its existence it has given away ove! 2 
£1,000,000, without encroaching at all r 
on the capital. It has furthered good . 
causes of an amazing number and First Sergeant's PUPPY CAPSULES did the P 
variety social, artistic, historical. job. (1 was six weeks old.) After | grew up t 
But it has kept away from. those fo wes SRG SOT CAPEVLES Sey worked ’ 
: like magic. ! don't know whether the Boss 
vhich enjoy State subsidies, and from or the BOOK helps me most! You can get ‘ 
the ordinary charities, concentrating the BOOK free at drug or pet stores — or t 
on the kinds which are less likely to with this coupon. e 
get public support { 
Only the other day, for instance, ergean g s 
when Sir Thomas Beecham made an | 
appeal for funds for orchestral con- DOG MEDICINES i 
certs and the London Philharmonic Sane eae eee 4 t 
Orchestra in particular, the Pilgrim Sergeant's Dog Medicines, Ltd. . t 
rrust came forward with £25,000 for 5 pa a Bly day seed ally ob i : 
a series of symphony.concerts in dif- a — t 
ferent parts of the country. That is 2 Wane —___ ert eet § t 
the sort of thing it does— and always i Aeros g f 
‘ i City Prov 
quietly and unostentatiously, as its iS nanan an on as Gs ae ona ! 
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A Fifty-Year Life-Saving Plan 
for Canadian Forests 


BY FORESTER 


T CANNOT be too often stated that 

our forests must be treated as a 
crop and harvested on at least a fifty- 
year rotation basis. 
' To do this an advanced plan 
managed by capable foresters is neces- 
sary. Fifty years seems a long time 
in the life of a human being but it is 
just the age when our Northern 
spruce and balsam trees begin to 
reach merchantable size. Thus, when 
considering forest problems, one must 
take an unnaturally long view and 
this complicates the understanding of 
probably the most important and most 
misunderstood factor raised in con- 
nection with the wood-using indus- 
tries. But it transcends even this 
scope. 

Indeed, every cottager, every 
hunter and every fisherman, every 


person dependent on our all im- 


portant tourist trade, every far- 
mer worried about’ soil erosion 
and floods, every financier  con- 


cerned with our balance of interna- 
tional trade and, in fact, every citizen 
of Canada should be concerned with 
the forestry problem. 

The average Canadian 
knowledge of forestry 
cludes most of our politicians) is 
limited by a casual, fifty-mile-an- 
hour, visual inspection of roadside 
sample plots of artificial tree plant- 
ings acquires at least a vague but 
mistaken idea of the problem in- 
volved. All the land which has been 
artificially replanted with trees in 
Ontario would, if they were mature 
ind of the right species, only begin to 
provide for the annual consumption 
of one group of our tree-hungry news- 
print mills. These reforestation plots 
have proved of immense educational 
value and have benefited the farmer, 
but the big forestry problem, that of 
natural regeneration, remains almost 
overlooked and affects, in the main, 
ur sparsely settled Northern com- 
munities. 


The Fire Hazard 


Probably no even cursory study of 
this topic can start without at least 
casual mention of the all important 
subject of fire hazard, detection and 
‘ontrol. For no amount of reforesta- 
tion or money spent on proper log- 
ging and regeneration can be justified 
unless the fire hazard is controlled. 
One Ontario fire in 1936 consumed as 
many cords of wood as would be 
artificially planted by reforestation 
methods in the next fifty years, if the 
present rate of distribution of seed- 
lings is continued in that province. 

Countless publicity efforts must be 
used to counteract the present public 
lassitude in regard to fire prevention. 
Education should begin in the schools 
and should be continued through such 
means as pamphlets, speeches, movies, 
ete. This work should not end until 
every citizen and tourist realizes that 
billions of plant years may be sent up 
in smoke by one 
cigarette butt 

The methods of detection, towers, 
rangers and aircraft should be aug- 
mented. Scientific fire-fighting ap- 
paratus should be properly located 
and the most up-to-date methods of 
suppression should be adopted. In 
addition, it would be wise to extend 
the present system of trails, portages, 
etc., so that transportation can be 
quickly speeded in getting to the site 
of the tire. 


whose 
(and this in- 


carelessly-tossed 


This will mean expense to the gov- 
ernment concerned and by the lessees 
of timber resources but no money can 
be better spent. Returns from Pro- 
Vincial Forestry Department dues and 
other collections should only be used 
for general government purposes 
When the forests have been put on a 
permanently sustaining basis. Surely 
we should not use up our forest 
Capital until the principal is secure 


and only then should the yield be 
taxed, 
Regeneration 


However, fire prevention and con- 
trol are necessary but really of secon- 
dary importance and the main prob- 
lem is seldom even mentioned in othet 
than technical journals and_ these 
periodicals do not obtain wide public 
distribution. The topic is the adequate, 
natural regeneraton of species of 
spruce and balsam following cutting 
or after fires. The main reason that 
this subject is overlooked is obvious 
Many people who have proper knowl- 
edge are afraid to speak about the 
true and unfortunate state of affairs 

The plain and unvarnished story is 
that unless more time and money are 
Spent on properly cutting and trans- 
porting the wood natural regeneration 
in many districts will be hindered and 
the fire hazard will be increased. In 
addition, proper forestry methods 
must be taken to see that regenera- 
tion of the more valuable species of 
tree follow in the wake of cutting or 
lire. ‘There is plenty of wood in 
Northern Ontario but each year this 
becomes more costly to get out and, 


unfortunately, 
such as the newsprint plants, cannot 
be easily moved. 


methods have 


except by a very few companies. As 
mentioned above, it 
range view to justify the forestry ex- act as seed trees would be considered 
penditure of even the extra 35c which an unnecessary and costly nuisance. 
would be added to the cost of a ton of ‘ : 
newsprint to secure adequate forestry 
methods and a 
supply fifty years hence. 
of the large leaseholders can be partly 
justified. 








To preserve our forest resources for all time, and to get the most 
from them, the forests must not only be treated as a crop but 
managed on a long-term crop-rotation basis, says this writer. 


The first essential is to do much more than we are doing to control 
the fire hazard. Methods of fire detection, towers, rangers and 


aircraft should be augmented. 


Beyond this, more time and money must be spent on properly 

cutting and transporting the wood, otherwise natural regenera- 
tion in many districts will be hindered and the fire hazard will 
In addition, proper forestry methods must be 
taken to see that regeneration of the more valuable species 


be increased. 


follow in the wake of cutting or fire. 


The country needs a long-term conservation plan with trained for- 
esters to direct it and see that the timber interests work in 


accordance with it. 


es 


consuming centres, ginal basis. This 
On the other hand, 
this lack of proper forestry 
made it necessary to 
many sawmill units and as a 


spent on cutting 


clean as_ possible 


yield basis. In 


partly be- 


forestry 


even this 
record has _ not 


comparatively 


been attained of selecting 


takes a long- of leaving 


satisfactory timber 
The laxity Bat 
This type of 


They do not own the land 


man does not care 
whether he ever sees the limit he is 
cutting again, and an extra 50c a cord 
and logging might 
well be the difference between profit 
and loss on his operations. If left to 
result numerous towns have been left his own devices this 
destitute. 

It is doubtful if even one large tree- 
using company in Canada is operating 
on an adequate, consistently planned, 
sustaining 
Quebec some companies, 
cause of government supervision, have 
been forced to adopt the elementary 
methods of forestry management but 
in Ontario 


jobber will usually cut the forest as 
of all 
merchantable timber 
to strict forestry principles. He will 
log and drive his timber as cheaply 
as possible, small trees may be injured 
and slash—the debris resulting from 
cutting operations 
of in the most convenient manner re- 
gardless of fire hazards. 
proper 

would be a waste of time and the idea 


healthy mature units to 


What This Country Needs 


cutter is too often 
found, especially in the Lake Superior 
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type of timber 


trees of 


without regard 


may be disposed 


Any method 
cutting areas 


Why Unemployment 


BY P. M. 


r,AR—against an enemy like Germany—is a 
\ terrific thing. But it is not the only menace to 
our civilization, perhaps not even the most serious. 
The war is an emergency, a challenge which calls 
tor more or less specific action on our part; it in- 
volves suffering and sacrifice, but we recognize the 
needs of the occasion and rouse ourselves to meet 
them. But behind the war lurks something else 
the bogey we have known for years, the shadow of 
economic and social upheaval. Because we don't 
know just what this menace amounts to, and just 
what we should do to deal with it, it is all the more 
disturbing and confidence-destroying 
Why do we have large and persisting unemploy- 
> Why. with so much to be done, so many 
P goods and services needed, 
so many idle workers avail- 
able and eager to produce 
them, an abundance of 
capital, and technological 
and scientific advances 
daily opening up new 

“ avenues of possibility, do 

all we not have abounding 
prosperity? What's wrong 
with us? 

Obviously it isn’t just the war, since the economy 
was out of gear long before the war started. And 
the “strike of capital” which people talk about just 
doesn’t make sense, for nobody willingly keeps his 
capital unproductive, and in any “strike” 
means a concerted refusal to work, and there’s no 
concerted refusal by the owners of capital. Never- 
theless this is getting close to the root of the trouble 
for, strike or no strike, it is a fact that the flow of 
“risk” capital into productive enterprise has been 
no more than a trickle for several years past and 
there is every reason to believe that this is a major 
reason for the deficiency in 
activity and hence for large-scale unemployment 

Let us see what has been happening in regard to 
unemployment and capital investment in the United 
States. as the Wall Street Journal has just provided 
us with some interesting figures. 


ment ? 





case a 


spontaneous business 


Decline in Investment 


During the past ten years, records that newspaper, 
new capital issues in the United States have aggre- 
one-third of the volume of new 
That takes no ac- 


gated less than 
corporate issues sold in the 20's. 
count of small ventures W hich didn’t have to go into 
the investment market for funds, nor of capital in 
vested by ploughing back earnings, but it shows the 
trend. 

Back in 1920 there were approximately 41,900,000 
workers in the country, of whom all but about half 
a million had jobs. By 1929 this labor force had in- 
creased to around 48,300,000 with again all but about 
half a million employed on the average. During this 
period, and for the past 40 years for that matter, 


RICHARDS 


roughly 11,000,000 of this labor force was employed 
in agriculture, forestry and fishing No important 
change has occurred or can be expected there. 

The gain in size of the work force from 1920 
through 1929 was absorbed in “industry,” including 
mining, manutacturing, construction, transportation 
and public utilities; and in such other occupations 
as trade, distribution and finance, service industries 
and miscellaneous industries and From 
1920 to 1929 employment in “industry” increased 
from around 17,400,000 to about 19,100,000, while em- 
ployment in these other occupations rose from 13,- 
000,000 to 18,000,000 


services 


During these years new domestic corporate bond, 
note and stock issues with a value of some $37,500,- 
000,000 were floated or about $5,900 for each of the 
6,400,000 persons who found a new job in some 
branch of industry or other occupation outside of 


farming, forestry or fishing 


$26,000,000,000 Needed 


Compare this record with the past decade 
1929 to 1939 the country’s labor force 
approximately 6,300,000 persons The 


From 
increased by 
number em 
ployed in farming, forestry and tishing held steady 
it between ten and eleven million, but even during 
the fourth quartet 
about 16,900,000 persons employed in “industry” and 
18,500,000 employed in other occupations. Employ- 
ment in “industry” was down about 2,000,000 from 
the 1929 average while in these other 
it was up about 500,000, 

But during this 
volume of new corporate bond, note and stock tinan- 
cing amounted to only about 
roughly 29 per cent. of that in the 

Assuming, 
business, without 


boom in 1939 there were only 


occupations 


period from 1929 to 1939 the 
$10,800,000,000 — o1 
previous decade 
the Wall Street Journal, that 
further capital investment, could 
become active enough to provide jobs for the net 
total of 1,700,000 in- 
dustrial workers not 
now employed who 
jobholders in 
1929 and for 29 per 
cent of the 6,300,000 
added to the labor 
force since 1929, there 
would still be roughly 
4,500,000 workers with- 
out employment And judging from the country’s 
experience in the 0's, approximately $5,900 pet 
worker would have to be invested for each of these 
4,500,000 persons in order to provide them with jobs 
That aggregates more than $26,000,000,000 
Obviously something more far-reaching and 
fundamental than government hand-outs is re- 
quired to remedy this situation. Also obviously, that 
“something” is no other than the restoration of 
“profitability” to enterprise And that means less 
taxes, less regulation and less governmental com- 
petition with private industry 


says 


were 





i 


“Gosh, Butch, this gold situation is serious. 


only lease the timber-cutting region of Ontario. Unless he is forced, (HE Anzacs have landed in the 
rights. Unless they are sure of retain- either by forestry control or penalties Near East As the British and 
ing the next crop of trees they are in or by public opinion, to cut and log) French governments wanted to have 
reality only throwing away money by Properly one of the main timber prob- an army there, it was natural that 
adopting better methods of forestry /!@™S will remain a thorn in the side the lot should have fallen to the An- 
control. of those who fear for the future of zacs, because on their way to any 
However, the arch villain of the Canada's forests. , of the present or possible theatres of 
is the average smali timber What this country needs is a fifty- war they had to'travel past the Near 
operator who usually works on a mar- (Continued Page 15) East in any case. But for this fact it 

















































































dollars from Europe yestiddy.” 


might have been English or Canadian 
soldiers who would have had to g¢ 
to the Near East 

clearer than anything else could that 
Whether we live in London o1 


in Saskatoon or 


Which makes 


Paris, 

cannot 

live in peace when Hitlers run wild 
The importance of the 


Near East 
and the nearby Balkans and South- 


Sidney, we 


East Europe is greater in this wat 
than it has been in any previous war 
not only for the 
gical situation ol parts, and 
not only for the Rumanian oil, but 
because there are many other import 
ant oil fields in a 


small area; 


outstanding strate- 


those 


comparativels 
ind there are many othe! 


Vital products which can go to Ger- 
many without the Allies having the 
possibility of cutting them off by 


peaceful means, unless the producers 
of these products did so voluntarily 
Of course, nothing is as vital as oil 

There are two 


ed with this 


juestions connect- 
Firstly, are 
enough of such products; 
ly, although their stream cannot be 
cut off, can it flow 
there 
transportation ? 


there 
and second 


at all; in other 
words, are adequate means of 
Both questions must 
be partially answered in the affirma- 


tive, but only partially 


New German Factories 


We have 
columns the fact that at the 
outbreak of this war 


repeatedly stressed in 
these 
Germany was 
lotted with numerous factories which 
Were in the process of construction 
factories chiefly for the manufacture 
of synthetic products, above all gaso- 
line That 


Germany, o1 


under the circumstances 
rather Hitler 
war without waiting for the 


went to 


comple- 


tion of these factories, is frequently 
iscribed to his unwillingness to be- 
ieve that Britain and France would 


act if he invaded Poland. But we are 
sure that he wanted the big war, and 
not only the Polish war, because the 
German economic machinery had got 
out of gear; difficulties 


f completing the industrial war ma 


because the 


hine were insurmountable; and be- 
cause the ultimate consequence of 
these difficulties in peacetime would 


Nazism 


The news went through the Ameri- 
can trade press recently that the con 


have been the downfall of 


struction of a synthetic gasoline plant 
in Germany has been commenced se\ 
eral months ago which is scheduled 
to work at full 
from the beginning of its construc- 
tion The capacity of this plant is 
said to be of truly dimen- 
sions, and much greater than that of 
any similar plant which has eve! 
been built or planned 


capacity two years 


gigantk 


Now, when in 1936 the second Get 
man Four Year Plan was promul 
gated, it included a number of syn- 
thetic gasoline plants, work on which 
was started in 1937 and 1938. The 
period of construction was, in 1936 
scheduled to be four years. At that 
time Germany's finances and econ- 
omy were just at the beginning of 
their being flogged to death. And 
now, in the midst of war, it will only 
take two years to complete a much 
larger plant? We are even told that 





Billions in a hole in the ground and another ten million 


Oil for Germany? Yes, but How 
Can it be Delivered? 


BY R. M. COPER 








The question of how much oil 
Rumania and Russia could 
sell to Germany is naturally 
very important. But it is not 
so important as the question 
of how much oil could be 
transported from Rumania 
and Russia to Germany. 


The second quantity is con- 
siderably smaller than the 
first. 


The Nazis have only a small 
fleet of tank rail cars. These 
cars must take delivery of 
Rumanian, Russian, and Pol- 
ish oil. In addition they 
have to distribute the oil 
which arrived by Danube 
tankers from the German 
Danubian ports to the West- 
ern Front and the industrial 
areas. 


& 


All available European tank 
cars, and the whole inter- 
national Danube tanker fleet 
could only carry a fraction 
of the Nazis’ needs to Ger- 
many if all the time they 
worked exclusively for the 


















partial production of gasoline in that 
plant will begin this spring It does 
not make sense, but it is certainly 
good propaganda —-if you do not look 
through it 


No Mass Transport 





The most amazing omission i ie 
preparation of this wal the 
Nazis have I tted had 
t ommit tor wal n s that 
when it broke rut here were no 
equate \ lies I mass transport 
f bulk goods from South East Eur- 
ope to Germany This omission is 
the nore amazing as exactly this 
same lack had created serious diffi 
ulties in the last war Speaking of 
mass transportation of bulk goods one 
thinks in the first place naturally of 


waterways 

It has been an age-old dream to 
connect the Rhine and the Danube 
but the idea has never 
out The 


1 political rather 


been carried 
chief obstacle has been of 
than a technical 


nature It is in the south of Ger- 
many, in Bavaria, that the big sys 
tems of the Rhine and of the Danube 
them 
through a tributary But apart from 
the Balkan states which share in the 
Danube there were particular diffi 
culties to overcome with Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia When these two 
countries were absorbed by Germany 
the road was free to connect Ham- 
burg and Rotterdam with the Black 
Sea Such a project natur- 
ally take years to carry out 

In certain parts the rivers to be 
connected (with, it cannot be denied, 
enormous advantages for the whole 
of Central and South East Europe) 
carry ships of considerable size When 
after the conquest of the two Danu- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Hand tailored to your indi- 
vidual requirements by our 


experienced workmen 
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estate away back in 1855, when 


this Corporation was first establish- 







ed in business, required more than 







good judgment — it required faith. 


The future of Canada was obscure. 





Never in the years that have fol- 









lowed has that faith wavered. It 
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OLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 


COSMOS IMPERIAL 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I am much interested in Cosmos 
Imperial. I have noticed that the 
stock has appreciated five points or 


so during the past few months. I would 


be glad to have your comments re 
the future prospects of this company. 
I have purchased shares at 30, 20 and 
some at 17, and if you say so, think 
my portfolio can stand some more. 
Iam in a position to buy, hold, or sell. 


P. P. H., Aurora, Ont. 


I think that the common stock of 
Cosmos Imperial Mills, Limited, which 
is selling currently at 29% to yield 
4 per cent at the $1.20-per-share divi- 
dend rate, has appeal either for in- 
come or appreciation; if, as you say, 
you can buy more of this stock with- 
out overburdening your portfolio, I 
think I would do so. In any event, I 
think I would hang onto what I had. 
Cosmos has been one of those com- 
panies which has felt the impact of 
freer consumer and industrial demand 
since the outbreak of war. 

Increase of the quarterly dividend 
on the common stock from 25 cents 
to 30 cents per share in November, 
1939, was justified by results for the 
year ended December 31, 1939, when 
the best income since 1929 was re- 
ported. Net was $214,842, against 
$159,504 in 1938 and $193,176 in 1937; 
earnings on the common were equal 
to $1.92 per share, against $1.36 in 
1938 and $1.69 in 1937. 

Cosmos Imperial Mills counts among 
ts best customers two of Canada’s 
great basic enterprises—the railways 
and the newsprint and paper indus- 
tries—and, as I have said, seems likely 
to share largely in the benefits of the 
current business uptrend. The com- 
pany operates two plants, one in 
Hamilton, Ont., and the other in Yar- 
mouth, N.S., having a combined equip- 
ment of 39,700 spindles and 243 looms. 
Its products are cotton duck and cot- 
ton dryer felts, used for sails, mech- 
anical belting, tents, awnings, etc. 


DISTILLERS-SEAGRAMS 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

What do you think of Distillers 
Corporation-Seagrams at the present 
> I understand that most of the 
company’s business is now done in the 


price 


United States—is this to the com- 
pany’s advantage at the present time? 


Will dividends be maintained? 
O. C. G., Winnipeg, Man. 
I think that the common stock of 
Distillers Corporation-Seagrams is an 
attractive income speculation. 
While whisky sales in the United 
States will improve, the narrowing 
of profit margins probably will con- 
tinue and thus earnings in the current 
year may be below the $3.29 per com- 
mon share reported in the 1938-1939 
fiscal year. No reduction in the $2- 
per-share dividend on the common 
stock is likely, however 
Sales in the United States account 





CHARLES H. IVEY, who has 
been elected a director of the Lon- 
don Life Insurance Company. Mr. 
Ivey is vice-president of the Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce, vice- 
president of the Empire Brass 
Manufacturing Company and presi- 
dent of Pumps and Softeners, Ltd. 


for 95 per cent. of the total business 
and the current premium of United 
States funds over the Canadian dollar 
increases the profits when United 
States earnings are transferred to 
Canada. 


PAYMASTER, ARNTFIELD 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Will you please give me your 
opinion on Paymaster Consolidated 
and Arntfield as purchases at present 
market levels? Are the ore reserves 
satisfactory? 

H. B. W., Regina, Sask. 

I consider the possibilities of Pay- 
master Consolidated quite promising. 
Production and earnings improved 
last year and ore reserves reached a 
new peak. Development which has 
been proceeding for some years is 
now thought nearing the point where 
substantial profits can be anticipated. 
Three important exploration efforts 
are underway and location of large 
ore bodies in any of these could 
quickly give the property the status 
of a major producer. The unwieldy 
capitalization has been a deterrent 
against greater market interest. 

Arntfield Gold Mines is an interest- 
ing gamble. A broad program of ex- 
ploration was commenced recently 
and is directed mainly towards sec- 
tions of the large property which is 
still virgin territory. It is also planned 
to drill for the possible extensions of 
Francoeur’s “northbreak.”’ The man- 
agement is efficient, but the operation 
has been a marginal one, it having 
been necessary to raise funds to keep 
it going. Ore reserves are considered 
sufficient for about a year’s milling. 


BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 


The long-term or year-to-year direction of stock prices has 


been upward since March 31. 


1938. 


From the short-term or 


month-to-month viewpoint, the market's direction, since Septem- 
ber, has been downward, prices, so far, having registered a slow 
technical correction of the war advance. 


THE MARKET TREND 


Sharp advance characterized the stock market last September, 





a large part of which advance 


constituted a rebound from de- 


pressed levels created by recurrent war fears during the spring 


ant 


1 summer months The wide 
and earnings of the last quarter 
counted by stock prices or by publie speculative activity 


expansion in business volumes 
of 1939, however, were not dis- 
To the 


contrary, the market has spent the interval since September in a 


period of slow irregularity 


Accordingly, we regard stocks, at current levels, as reasonably 
priced, and subject to an eventual discounting of a level of busi- 
ness and earnings in 1940 that should rule above the 1939 level, 
though not above the high fourth quarter rates of such year 


POINTS TO WATCH 


Viewed from the Dow Theory 
ages, jointly considered, in late 


approach, the Dow-Jones ave! 
January, refused to move de- 


cisively under their previous support points, Industrials 145.69, 


Rails 30.99 


Should both averages now move decisively above 
their early January rally points, 


Industrials 152.80, Rails 32.67, 


the market will have signalled the decline from September as hav- 
ing ended in favor of resumption of the main upward movement 

Renewed decline at this juncture, however, carrying the two 
averages decisively below their support points, Industrials 144.65, 
Rails 30.15, would suggest extension of the corrective movement, 


probably into an area moderately 


below the 144 level established 


by the industrial average on January 15, prior to resumption of 


the main movement 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


ocT NOV. 


INDUSTRIALS 


DEC. JAN. 


152.80 


DAILY AVERAGE STOCK MARKET TRANSACTIONS 


1,879,000 949,000 836,000 





711,000 615,000 608,000 


ALGOMA STEEL 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Would you advise buying common 
stock in Algoma Steel, with reference 
in speculative profits? What is the 
outlook for this company and what 
are the developments at its Helen 
Mine? 

S. U., Toronto, Ont. 


I think that the common stock of 
Algoma Steel, which is quoted cur- 
rently at 15, is at present a specula- 
tion on the extent to which the com- 
pany will benefit from wartime activi- 
ties. 

Since the beginning of September, 
the inflow of orders has speeded up 
operations of Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion and some of its mills are work- 
ing 24 hours a day with others on 20- 
hour shifts. The tinplate and black 
sheet mill, completed in 1939 at a cost 
of about $2,000,000, is working over- 
time, and present conditions are prov- 
ing the wisdom of the policy respon- 
sible for its construction. The sinter 
from the New Helen Mine is finding 
a ready market at Lake Erie ports 
and furnishing part of the require- 
ments of the blast furnace at Sault 
Ste. Marie. The capacity of the sinter- 
ing plant was originally rated at 1,500 
long tons daily, but has proven cap- 
able of taking care of more than 
2,000 tons. At the Helen Mine, adjust- 
ments and additions are being made 
to the tramway system which will 
bring capacity to long tons in two 
shifts. Also, because British tinplate 
export to Canada has been shut off 
by the War, Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion is faced with such an increase in 
orders that it has been decided to 
double the capacity of the sheet and 
tinplate works forthwith. 

With regard to earnings, the first 
5 months of the current fiscal year 
were 35 per cent below the cor- 
responding period of the previous 
year. Business turned up in Septem- 
ber, however, and the order book in- 
dicates much better business for the 
balance of the year, which ends April 
30, 1940. For the 1938—1939 fiscal 
period, $10.33 was available on the 
preferred and 29 cents per share on 
the common stock, as compared with 
$29.13 per share on the preferred 
and $1.30 on the common stock in 
the 1937—1938 fiscal period. So that 
that outlook for Algoma Steel appears 
to be encouraging, particularly with 
any further increase in heavy indus- 
trial requirements in this country over 
the period of the next year or two. 


GARRY, LAKELAND 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I own shares in Garry Gold Mines, 
Lakeland and North Tiblemont. Have 
any of these any possibilities? 

F. E. G., Dawson, Y.T. 

Garry Gold Mines is now known as 
Garry-God’s Lake Gold Mines and is 
apparently the only one of your stocks 
with potential value. The company, 
which holds 1,800 acres in the God’s 
Lake district of Manitoba is inactive, 
and has only had surface exploration. 
It is possible recent favorable develop- 
ments at God’s Lake Gold Mines will 
revive interest in the area. 

Lakeland Gold was put into bank- 
ruptcy in November 1938. A group of 
former shareholders comprising Wolfe 
Lake Syndicate purchased the pro- 
perty last summer from the trustee 
in bankruptcy and sold it to Wolfe 
Lake Mines Ltd., for 1,000,000 shares 
of the latter company’s capitalization 
of 4,000,000 shares. The syndicate as- 
sumed responsibility for over $25,000 
bonds’ outstanding. I understand 
shareholders are being offered rights 
to subscribe to stock in the new com- 
pany. North Tiblemont Gold Mines 
has held no property for some time 
and its possibilities would appear nil 
as the company evidently has no other 
assets. 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Will you please give me your opin- 
ion of Western Canada Flour preferred 
at present prices. A_ traveler who 
travels for this company told me the 
preferred was a good buy and that if 
the war kept on it would go to 100 
ua share. Will you please send me a 
report on this company and its pros- 
pects and your opinion on both the 
common and the preferred? He claims 
there are dividends of $32 a share ow- 
mg. If the company starts making 
proney will these dividends be paid? 


N. K., Meaford, Ont. 


















I think that, while the preferred 
stock of Western Canada Flour Mills 
has some speculative appeal because of 
the heavy arrears—-amounting to 
$38.75 per share-—the common _ has 
little or no attraction at this time. 
Furthermore, the poor earnings of 
recent years will make the excess 
profits tax on any rise in earnings 
a heavy burden. The preferred is 
quoted currently at 42%-45 and the 
common at 4-4 

In the year ended July 31, 1939, 
net was $50,775, equal to $2.10 per pre- 
ferred and a deficit of 79 cents per 
common share, as compared with a 
deficit of $315,305 in the previous fis- 
cal year, with deficits of $13.70 and 
$3.50 on the preferred and common 
stocks, respectively. Net working cap- 
ital at the end of the year was only 
$353,669 and profit and loss surplus 
just $82,173. Bank loans were $1,364,- 
000. So that before any effort is made 
to wipe out dividend arrears, it is 
more likely that en effort will be made 
to strengthen the company’s financial 
structure. The most obvious way of 
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effecting this is by a reorganization 
which would satisfy the claims of the 
preferred shareholders, restore work- 
ing capital, and bring the whole pic- 
ture into focus with conditions as they 
now prevail. The fact that the com- 
pany has no funded debt may facili- 
tate such a solution. 

Operations of Western Canada Flour 
Mills have improved since the out- 
break of the war and all plants are 
now working at capacity. The com- 
pany has received its share of the 
recent heavy export business and, as 
with the remainder of the Canadian 
milling industry, capacity operations 
will depend on the scale on which or- 
ders are placed for export. Produc- 
tion for the first quarter of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, which began August 
1, 1939, was about 40 per cent. ahead 
of the similar period of the year be- 
fore. But as I have already pointed 
out, a large portion of any increase 
in earnings will have to be devoted 
to bolstering finances and taking care 
of additional taxes, which limits the 
attractiveness of the preferred. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
INVESTMENT 


The personal requirements of the indi- 


an important feature of our investment 
service. This service is available at any 
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MONETA, LEITCH 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I have been advised to switch fron 
Moneta to Leitch Gold. What dv you 
think about such a change? What 
is the reason for the continued pres 
sure on Moneta? 

= F.. H. C., Outremont, Qué 

The present price of Moneta Po! 
cupine is due to disappointing ore 
developments at depth. White the 
main orebody appears to bottom 
around a depth of 1,000 feet, con 
fidence is evident as to the likelihood 
of further exploration locating recu! 
ring lenses. So far only about 50 ou! 
of 320 acres have been intensivel) 
tested. 

I think, personally, I would be in- 
clined to hold the shares as the divi- 
dend of three cents a quarter appears 
safe for some time to come. You mus! 
realize, however, that no one can 
forsee what lies ahead of the present 
development. But with at least two 

(Contini.cd on Next Page) 
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Married 
BACHELORS 


Can a man be a bachelor 
and yet not a_ bachelor? 
Certainly! He can be a 
Bachelor of Arts and the 
legitimate father of a family. 
But a Bachelor Cigar is al- 
ways a Bachelor — which 
means that the | famous 
Bachelors of the cigar world, 
though they cost only 10c 
each, provide the full, rich 
taste and aroma of 100% 
pure Havana filler. 





Dividend Notices 





Dominion 
Textile Co. 


Limited 
Notice of Preferred Stock Dividend 


DIVIDEND of One and Three 

Quarters per cent. (13%) has 
been declared on the Preferred Stock 
of DOMINION TEXTILE COM- 
PANY, Limited, for the quarter ending 
31st March, 1940, payable 15th April, 
1940, to shareholders of record 30th 
March, 1940. 


By order of the Board, 


L. P. WEBSTER, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, February 21st, 1940. 


DOMINION 





Notice of Common Stock Dividend 


DIVIDEND of One Dollar and 
Twenty-five cents ($1.25) per 
share, has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of DOMINION TEXTILE 
COMPANY, Limited, for the quarter 
ending 3lst March, 1940, payable 
lst April, 1940, to shareholders of 
record 15th March, 1940. 
By order of the Board, 


L. P. WEBSTER, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, February 21st, 1940. 








THE MONTREAL 
COTTONS LIMITED 


NOTICE IS _ HEREBY GIVEN 
THAT A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
OF ONE AND THREE QUARTERS 
PERCENT (134%), being at the rate 
of Seven percent (7%) per annum, has 
been declared upon the pomenes stock 
of the Company, and cheques will be 
mailed on the fifteenth day of March 
next to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 29th day of 
February, 1940. 

By order of the Board, 


CHAS. GURNHAM, 





Secretary-Treasurer. 
Valleyfield, February 21st/40. 





The Montreal Cottons Limited 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
THAT A DIVIDEND OF ONE PER- 
CENT (1%), has been declared upon 
the Common Stock of the Company, 
and cheques will be mailed on the 
fifteenth day of March next to share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the 29th day of February, 1940. 


By order of the Board, 
CHAS. GURNHAM, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Valleyfield, February 21st/40. 


ASSOCIATED BREWERIES 
OF CANADA LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Quar- 
erly Dividend (No. 46) of 154% upon the 
vutstanding Preferred shares of the Company 
as been declared payable on the First day 
f April, 1940, to Shareholders of record at 
he close of business on the Fifteenth day 
{f March, 1940. 

NOTICE IS ALSO GIVEN that a Quarterly 
Dividend (No. 43) of Twenty-five Cents per 
hare on the No Par Value Common shares 
{ the Company, issued and outstanding, has 
been declared, payable on the Thirtieth day 
f March, 1940, to Shareholders of record at 
he close of business on the Fifteenth day 
of March, 1940 

By Order of the Board, 


I. N. WILSON, 
Calgary, Alberta, Treasurer. 


February 20th, 1940 


ASSOCIATED BREWERIES 
OF CANADA LIMITED 


O HOLDERS OF PREFERRED SHARES 


NOTICE is hereby given that for the pur- 
se of carrying out the redemption of 500 
the Preferred Shares of the outstanding 
ie of this Company and pursuant to Reso- 
ition of the Board of Directors and to the 
rovisions of the Companies’ Act, 1934, the 
Registers of Transfers of Preferred Shares 
vill be closed from the close of business on 
\pril 16th, 1940, to the commencement of 
isiness on April 25th, 1940. 
Dated at the City of Calgary, in the 
ovince of Alberta, this 20th day of Febru- 
1940 





I. N. WILSON, 
Treasurer 


PRESTON EAST DOME 
MINES, LIMITED 


‘ne personal lability) 
DIVIDEND NO. 2 





NOTICE is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of five cents per share has been 
declared by the Directors of Preston East 
Deme Mines Limited (no personal lia- 
bility), payable in Canadian Funds on 
April 15th, 1940, to shareholders of 
record March 30th, 1940 

The Canadian 5% Tax will be deducted 
from dividends paid to non-residents. 


By order of the Board. 


L. I. HALL, 
Secretary. 









Toronto, February 20th, 1940 
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OLD & DROSS 


(Continued from Page 12) 


and a half years’ ore supply ahead 
of the mill and over half a million 
dollars in working capital, the com- 
pany is well able to pursue the search 
for additional ore at depth, which 
work is fully justified by geological 
and structural conditions. Develop- 
ment of a block of three new levels 
below the 975-foot horizon is proceed- 
ing, but so far no new ore has been 
reported. 

Leitch as a small but high grade 
operation, which at the end of 1939 
had ore reserves sufficient for three 
and a half years’ milling. The mine 
has developed in a satisfactory man- 
ner and last year saw increased pro- 
duction, earnings, ore reserves and 
current assets. Net profits were 10 
cents a share. An increase in mill 
capacity is dependent on new ore dis- 
closures this year. 


MATACHEWAN HUB 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I would appreciate very much an 
opinion as to the merits or demerits 
of stock in Matachewan Hub Pioneer 
Mines. 


G. H. P., London, Ont. 

The outlook for Matachewan Hub 
Pioneer Mines appears somewhat in- 
definite at present and determination 
of its possibilities is dependent on 
success in raising financing. Four of 
its claims were sold some months ago 
to the newly-formed Allied Iron and 
Sulphur Mines, which plans to de- 
velop a massive sulphide vein, show- 
ing a high sulphur content. Matach- 
ewan Hub received 800,000 of the 
1,000,000 vendor shares and is repre- 
sented on the board of directors. Five 
additional claims have since been pur- 
chased and the consideration was a 
block of treasury shares. Geological 
conditions on the new ground are said 
to be favorable. Both companies re- 
cently reported financing agreements. 


CANADIAN CANNERS 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I am a subscriber to your paper 
and have found your advice very re- 
liable in regard to stocks. With a 
small amount of money, would you 
advise buying Canadian Canners at 
present prices? I now hold about 100 
shares. Or would you sell? 

S. W. N., Regina, Sask. 

I think if I were you, I would con- 
tinue to hold my Canadian Canners, 
Limited, common stock. The outlook 
for this company has improved en- 
couragingly and this improvement 
should be reflected in the market. 

The recent declaration of a quarter- 
ly dividend of 12% cents on the com- 
mon stock is the first to be made since 
April, 1932. If quarterly dividends are 
continued at this rate, participating 
features of the first and second pre- 
ferred will operate to bring the divi- 
dend on the former up to $1.20 per 
share and on the latter to 80 cents. 
On this basis, dividends would total 
$588,930 per year. Earnings for the 
year ending February 29, 1940, are, 
I understand, well above this point 
and should equal approximately $2 
per share on the common stock. 

In the first 10 months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, the company exper- 
ienced a 50 per cent. increase in sales 
volume, which has been accompanied 
by a substantial rise in selling prices 
and subsequent higher profit margins. 

If you feel that your investment 
portfolio is extensive enough to per- 
mit of a further investment in Can- 
adian Canners without having too 
large a proportion of your funds con- 
centrated in one issue, I think you 
could reasonably buy more _ shares. 
In any event, I think you might well 
continue to hold what you have. 


ACORDIA PORCUPINE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I am considering the purchase of 
shares of Acordia Porcupine Gold 
Mines, but before doing so I would 
greatly appreciate your opinion of the 
company. 

W. S. L., Sudbury, Ont. 

Acordia Porcupine Gold Mines was 
recently formed to take over the 
assets of Concordia Porcupine Gold 
Mines, and the property is located in 
Deloro township, Porcupine area, 
about a mile south of Faymar Gold 
Mines. In previous operations a shaft 
was sunk 165 feet and some encourag- 
ing gold values were indicated in 
lateral work and drilling. The pro- 








H. N. ROBERTS (right), President, Boiler Inspection Co. of Canada, and 
J. P. BYRNE (left), Secretary, who at the last meeting of the Board of Direc- 


tors reported that 1939 had been a very satisfactory year. 


Losses showed a 


decrease, indicating that the policy of the company in sparing no pains in 

educating its field inspectors in accident-prevention is continuing to bear fruit. 

The volume of business on the company’s books at the end of 1939 was the 
greatest in its history. 


perty is still in the prospect stage and 
the shares naturally speculative. A 
contract has been given for a mini- 
mum of 2,000 feet of diamond drilling, 
which program will likely be extended. 
First drilling is in the shaft area to 
follow up indications disclosed in 
underground drilling, and possibilities 
can be better determined once results 
of this work are available. 


McINTYRE, FORT HOPE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I am considering buying 40 shares 
of Lake Shore, or some MclIntyre. 
As I already hold 1,000 shares of 
Teck-Hughes, would it be better to 
purchase Falconbridge Nickel? I also 
hold some units in Fort Hope Gold. 
Can you give me any information on 
this? 


-P. E. L., Peterboro, Ont. 

Of the stocks you mention I would 
be inclined to favor the purchase of 
McIntyre, which in my opinion, is 
one of the outstanding gold mining 
investments. At the end of the last 
fiscal year, March 31, net current 
assets were in excess of $23 per share. 
Current assets then were close to 
$20,000,000, with current liabilities 
less than $1,500,000. The ore reserves 
position is the best in the company’s 
history and in addition to the regular 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents a bonus 
of $1 was paid at the beginning of 
January. Taking into consideration 
the financial situation and the profit 
in existing ore reserves, the price at 
which the stock is selling makes little 


allowance for property, plant, equip- 
ment and further possible ore dis- 
coveries. 

The Fort Hope Gold Mines’ property 
on the Albany River in the Patricia 
district, was acquired for 500,000 
shares by Fort Hope Consolidated 
Mines, but I do not know the equity 
held by the old shareholders. The 
property has been inactive for years 
and the company’s address is care of 
J. C. MacKay, 1530 Bernard Ave., 
Outremont, Que., if you desire to 
communicate direct. 


LA REINE MOLYBDENUM 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Would you kindly give me some 
information on La Reine Gold Mines? 
Are they still working on the property 
and is the deposit of molybdenite suf- 
ficient for commercial purposes? 

K. J. L., Toronto, Ont. 


Commercial possibilities of La Reine 
Gold Mines, now La Reine Molyb- 
denum Corporation Ltd., have still to 
be determined. The company arranged 
new financing late last year and is 
putting down an incline shaft to test 
a vein which gave good molybdenite 
values in surface sampling along a 
length of 125 feet. Gold, as well as 
molybdenite values, were indicated in 
previous work but I understand re- 
sults of diamond drilling on various 
vein exposures was inconclusive. A 
shaft was sunk 100 feet and some 
lateral work done at that level, but 
the downward extension of the vein 
was apparently not intersected. 


Western Oil and Oil Men 


BY T. E. KEYES 


WITH spring coming on, oil men 

are turning their attention to 
wildeatting. Their hope is to find a 
new field, with the oil horizon near 
the surface, or if they must go deep, 
they want soft formations, which are 
easily and quickly penetrated by the 
drill. 

e 

At the moment everyone is watch- 
ing the Standard of B.C. Steveville 
well (a subsidiary of the Standard 
of California) which encountered a 
very heavy flow of gas and some oil 
a few weeks ago. This well blew 
wild for several days, but was finally 
shut in. However so far the crew 
have been unable to kill the gas flow 
and resume drilling. On several occa- 
sions they have attempted to pump 
in a solution of baroid (a substance 
about as heavy as lead) but the pres- 
sure is so great that to date no head- 
way had been made. 

@ 

The important point so far as geo- 
logist and oil men are concerned is 
the horizon from which the gas and 
oil is coming. The indications are 
that it is coming from The Devon- 
ian Formation as the gas pressure at 
this well is much greater than it was 
at three other wells drilled in this 
area, where the production was 
known to be from around the lime 
contact. 





RIVERMEN. These men perform miracles with logs rushing and massing in 
the river, in preventing log jams and in keeping logs moving downstream. 
They eat 4 hot meals a day, are wet more often than not, and sleep in comfort- 

able tent camps which are moved downstream as the drive progresses. 
—Margaret Bourke-W bite photo for Canadian International Paper Co. 


If this well proves, that gas and 
oil in quantity exist in The Devonian 
Lime, on the prairies, it is a very 
important discovery according to 
technical oil men. 

e 

Such a discovery is bound to result 
in a great deal of exploration work 
being done, not only in that area, 
but also in the Wainwright, Battle- 
view, Ribstone, Vermilion and Lloyd- 
minster areas where oil and gas in 
fair quantities have been encountered 
in sand horizons above the lime. In 
these areas The Devonian Lime can 
be contacted at from 3500 to 2000 
feet from the surface. 

~ 


Among the _ several interesting 
wildeat structures to be tested this 
year, is Mill Creek, located near 
Pincher Creek in South Western Al- 
berta. This test is being undertaken 
by the F. P. Byrne interests and un- 
official sources say that the Anglo- 
Canadian Oil Co., is likely to par- 
ticipate in this test. The location has 
been selected and the cement foun- 
dations for the derrick, have already 
been built. 

e 


We had a temporary reduction of 
3500 bbls. per day in proration last 
week, this was due largely, to some 
of the refineries rearranging their 
storage facilities, which should be 
completed within two weeks, at 
which time the field quota will likely 
be revised upwards again. At this 
time last year the field quota was 
only 14,000 bbls. per day as against 
17,500 at the present time. 

e 


The Arrow Royalties well, located 
on L.S.D. 16 Section 13 T19 R3W 5 
or about midway between the North 
and South producing areas of the 
Turner Valley field, is being fol- 
lowed with great interest by Turner 
Valley operators, as it is a very im- 
portant test well. It is now drilling 
in the upper lime horizon, 


The Province of British Columbia 
announced sometime ago that they 
were drilling a well on the B.C. 
side of the boundary line on the 
Pouce Coupe structure. 

a 


The drilling contractor is now mak- 
ing arrangements to move the neces- 
sary equipment to this location. It 
will take several weeks to get every- 
thing on the ground as the well site 


Canada Electric Company, Limited 
4’,% First Mortgage Bonds 
Due March Ist, 1965 


Denominations : 


$1,000 and $500, 


Price: 100 and accrued interest. 


Canada Electric Company, Limited, incorpor- 
ated in 1889, supplies electric power and light 
to an established industrial and mining terri- 


tory in Nova Scotia. 


4 


Earnings of the Company for the past five 
years have been sufficient to cover 


interest 


charges on this issue an average of 2.76 times 


before depreciation 


depreciation. 


and 1.96 


times after 


In 1939 the Company’s earnings exceeded this 
average and amounted to over twice interest 
charges after depreciation. 


Descriptive circular gladly forwarded 
upon request. 


36 King St. West 
Toronto 
Telephone EL. 4321 


is about 80 miles west of the town of 
Pouce Coupe, with no 
roads within many miles. 


railway or 


Another well scheduled to start 
immediately on the  semi-proven 
Moose Dome Structure is Canadian 
Royalties No. 1 well. This well is 
being financed by the Valley Drill- 
ing interests. 

e 

The Conservation Board has given 
temporary quotas of 300 bbls. per day 
each to Home No. 4, Southwest 
Petroleums No. 3 and Anglo No. 7, 
all just recently completed. The 
Home No. 3 well has finished drilling 
and is being brought into production. 
It had a lime section of 623 feet 


WE DISCUSS 





Oil Royalties 


THIS inquiry and the answer 

thereto are published in this de- 
partment (usually reserved for 
analysis of individual corporations) 
because they deal with a subject 
of sufficiently wide interest to call 
for somewhat more extended treat- 
ment than is possible in Gold & 
Dross. 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Again I am coming to you for 
some of your much valued advice. 
A few nights ago I was approached 
re buying oil royalties in Turner 
Valley. The agent is a man whom 
I respect very much, but I have 
always had doubts regarding such 
forms of investment. He says that 
geologists anticipate that the wells 
will have a life of from 25 to 45 
years, that investments in them 
have the sanction of the Securities 
Commission and that the yields av- 
erage very high. 

The agent mentioned different 
kinds of royalties and I was not 
clear as to the distinctions, as one 
form seems to merge with another 
very readily. He spoke of gross, 
preferred and net royalties. The 
price of the units vary with the 
wells in operation depending of 
course on their producing quali- 
ties and the unit price will remain 
constant. The variation will come 
in the dividends being paid. These 
range from 20 per cent to 30 per 
cent on the investment, the dif- 
ferent yields depending on _ the 
wells on which the royalties ar¢ 
paid. Do you know anything about 
these royalties and whether it 
would be safe to invest in them? 


I have been a _ subscriber to 
SaTurDAY NIGHT for a great many 
years and have always prized your 
sane advice. 


G. D. L., Peterboro, Ont 


In attempting to answer your 
question on Turner Valley oil 
royalties, I think that perhaps the 
best thing I can do is to try and 
explain just exactly what an oil 
royalty is and what risks are at- 
tached to an investment of this 
type. 

Briefly, a royalty may be de- 
fined as a percentage of all the oil 
produced from a given well or 
lease. The payments received by 
the holder of an oil royalty cannot 
be considered as dividends, nor 
can they be regarded as interest 
on the capital invested: quite 
simply, they are a_ return of 
capital and only after the original 
investment has been fully repaid 
may the balance of payments be 
considered either as profit or in- 
come. And because the oil which 
can be produced from any given 
well or lease will gradually be ex- 
hausted, a well—like a mine—is a 
wasting asset and the depletion 
factor is one of the chief con- 
siderations determining the value 
of a royalty. 


Gross and Net 


Royalties. which were originally 
the landowner’s share of produc- 
tion, have been used to a large ex- 
tent as a medium for inter-com- 
pany transactions for working and 





Wood, 






Gundy & Company 
Limited 





Which is longer than usual 
indications are that it will be a good 
producer. 


As this is written, the 
ewan Local Government Board has 
not handed down its decision on the 
Saskatoon Gas franchise agreement 
between the City and the Northern 
Natural Gas Co. Ltd. (a wholly- 
owned Franco oils subsidiary). The 
Board requested that a few further 
clauses be inserted in the agreement 
These clauses have been approved by 
both parties. In view of this request, 
the general opinion is that the agree- 
ment will be approved by the Board 
and a plebiscite of the 


3urgesses allowed. 


Saskatch- 


Saskatoon 





THIS WEER 


drilling agreements and for par- 
ticipation by one company in the 
development of another company’s 
leases. At the present time, the 
practice in the Province of AI- 
Dderta is to divide the production of 
a well or lease into 100 parts, each 
one per cent of which is called a 
royalty. But really the term 
“royalty” applies to the production 
interests which are in the hands 
of the Provincial government or 
the original owner of the title of 
the mineral rights on the property. 
These interests are what are 
known as “gross royalties’ and 
they receive their payments be- 
fore deductions for operation, 
maintenance and management 
charges. 

Any remaining interests par- 
ticipate in net production only 
after operating and management 
expenses have been paid and are 
called “net royalties’ and are 
further classified by the terms 
“preferred” and “deferred.” Pre- 
ferred royalties participate in the 
proceeds of production until the 
original investment is returned to 
the purchaser in full; after that, 
the “net deferred” royalty holders 
also begin to participate. Then 
too, there are royalties on produc- 
tion from a single well and those 
on a whole lease and the wells to 
be drilled on that lease. Incident- 
ally, the owner of a royalty is in a 
more secure position than the 
stockholders in an oil company 
for the former has a certificate of 
ownership of property rights 
secured by oil and gas under- 
ground and is independent of the 
amount of profits 
company. 


realized by the 


25 Years — or 5? 


At the present time, all estimates 
as to the life of the Turner Valley 
field must be considered tentative 
for neither the extent nor the 
geology of the tield has as yet been 
fully ascertained nor understood 
So that the question of the pos- 
sible life of a well remains the 
main speculative aspect of the 
purenase of a royalty Usually 
a study of past perform- 
ance and of the performance of 
surrounding operations provides a 
reasonably satisfactory guide 
Estimations are that the monthly 
income derived from a= royalty 
should amortize the investment in 
from two to five years at the pres- 
ent rate of production and I under- 
stand that this system has been 
proven both possible and practic 
able. 


however, 


Turner Valley royalties, then, 
cannot be considered as _ invest- 
ments at the present time. As I 
have pointed out above, they are 
speculations on the life of the 
well and should only be bought if, 
after a study of past performance 
and the record of surrounding 
properties, you decide that at the 
current rate of production your 
principal will be returned to you 
in from two to five years. The 
fact that you are investing in a 
natural and wasting industry only 
adds to the risk of the investment 
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Accidents in Course of Employment 
BY GEORGE GILBERT 








In the settlement of employers’ liability and workmen's compensa- 
tion claims, much often depends upon the decision as to whether 
or not the accident arose out of and in the course of the employ- 


ment of the worker. 


If the accident had been brought about by 


an act of the worker of a nature so perilous that no one could 


be employed to do such an act, 


recover. 


then the worker could not 


But whether or not any particular act of a worker is of such a 
nature as to be entirely outside the scope of his employment is 


sometimes very difficult to determine. 


In the English case cited 


in this article, the question whether the worker was injured by 
a peril of his employment while doing what he was employed 
or authorized to do was not finally decided until the case 
reached the House of Lords. 





(NE of the which  fre- 


questions 


quently crop up in connection 
with accidents to workers in indus- 
try is whether the mishap arose out 
of and in the course of the mploy 
ment of the victim 
In a recent English case which 
vent to the House of Lords for final 


Harris 
Workmen's 
Associated 


Manufacturers 


determination, Mr. David John 
under the 
Act 
Cement 
whom he 


made a Claim 


Compensation igainst 
Portland 

Limited, by 
for C¢ 


vork caused by an 


was empl 


ympensation for incapacity for 


accident which 
it their works at Swans- 


right 


recurred 
Kent He lost 


’ + f 1} *( 
resul or tne rice 


ombpe, 


i 
brought out that in 
urse of his employment he had at 
i in water In 
recognized 
protect 


entitled to 





s o stan 
vith a practice, he 
his trousers, 

dry the 
day, em- 


nermitting him to do_= so 


sack- 
ng at the end of each his 
‘ither at a stove or at the unfenced 
olving tan of a 
motor room 
when the ccident 
sacking 
belong- 
dryin 


se to dry his 
ther sacking 
-workman was 
wn 

irer the orif and had to 


outward 
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sacking 
hold 
draft 
fan 
thin its casing, and the 
fan. His 
aught 
lades of the fan 


there, Nhe piace nis 


there to resist the 
He held his sacking too near the 
‘aught by the 


was 


At 1e trial in the County Court 
the Judge held that he was not en- 
i to an award because, although 

vas doing something in the courses 
his employment, he was acting 
th extreme rashness He next 
his case to the Court of Appeal 

jismissed his appeal 


Wins in Highest Court 


He then ippealed to the House of 








Lords I ippeal was allowed 
Lord Atkin, Lord Thankerton, Lord 
Macmillan and Lord Wright delivered 
ullowing the appeal. Lord 
Russe ch nd da dis- 
senting igment 
Lord Atkir I I irse of his 
rY sa t Ss ttea { 
nd himself in complete disagree- 
ment with the County Court Judge 
and Court of Appeal In_ his 
pinion, only one conclusion arose in 
4 from the facts found by the 
inty Court Judge, and that was 
that the injury to the workman was 
1used by accident irising out of 
ind in the course of his employment 
Lord Atkin said he could not assent 
t the doctrine that, though a man 
might be joing a piece of work 
vithin his employment, and might 
till be within his employment if he 
lid it carelessly, yet if he did the 
same pie of work very carelessly 
e might be found to be doing some- 
thing outside his employment. Once 
id en found that the vork 
> he vas seeking to do was 
vitt his nployment, the question 
gligence, great or small, was ir- 
evant, andno amount of negligence 
joing an employment job could 
inge tne workman's action nto 
a non-employment jot 
He said that the nature of the act 
vas not altered in kind by the le 
gre of negligence with which it was 
done There vas always, of course 
the iitial question whether the wor 
t h th nan was seeking to do was 
thin tt sco of his employment 
r not, and whether he was seeking 
t fo it as part of his employment 
The fact was that the vorkman’s 
negligence in doing his job was one 
of the most fruitful causes of injury 
ind if it would in any degree pre- 
lude compensation, the benefits of 
the Act would be seriously impaired 
The negligence of the workman was 


as much a risk of his employment 


as the negligence of his fellow work 


Negligent Act 


In Lord 
man 


Atkin’s opinion, if a 
which 
neglig and was in 
jured by a risk incurred 
that doing it, he 
to compensation One 


Wwork- 


was doing an wt was 


yent in any degree 
only by 
vay of was entitled 
must of 
said, the 
was employed to do 
which he 
Some confusion 
the 


accidents 


course, bear in mind, he 
work which he 
and the place in 
ployed to do it 

introduced 


treating 


was em 
had 


cases, he 


which 


been into 


said, by 


arose in out-of-employment places as 
though they were cases of negli- 
gence; still more by the unfortunate 





misapplication of the expression, 
valuable enough in its right context 
of “added risk 
In a sens sa Lord Atkin, every 
} vho lid his ippointed vor 
gligentls ided to the risks of his 
ployment don are! vy the risks 
i my} lone 
I fact th 1adeqa Tisk 








ought, more corre 
lifferent risk tha the SK 
f doing something which was not 


t employment at all 
In the pre 


sent case, Lord Atkin 
thought that both the County Court 
Judge and the Court of Appeal had 


much 
hen v. Cooper” 
one sentence taken from the 
of Lord Hailsham. In that case 
Hailsham said: “It 
by a series of decisions in your Lord- 
House that, apart altogethe1 
from the question of serious miscon- 
duct, if the accident from 
peril to which the workman 
himself by 
Was not 
terms of 
service, the accident 
out of 


importance to the 
and to 


attached too 
case of “Step 
speech 
Lord 
is well established 


ships’ 


arises 
some 
his own 
obliged to 
his 

cannot 
employ- 


exposed con- 
and which he 


any 


has 
duct, 
encounter Dy 
tract of 
be said to 


ment.” 


Well Known Test 


Lord Atkin plain 
Lord Hailsham addressing 
self to the facts of the 
him, and was merely p 
restate the well-known 


con- 


arise his 


that 
him- 
before 


said it 


Was 


Was 


Case 
urporting to 
test that a 
workman to recover! compens 


doing something he 


ation 


must be was em- 


ployed to do He thought, however, 
that in that connection the word 
obliged” was capable of being mis- 
understood, as he thought it was 
misunderstood by the County Court 


Judge 


Lord Atkin pointed out that the 
peril which a workman encountered 
n the course of doing his work by 
joing it negligently was not a peril 


obliged to 
contract of service he 
not to encounter it, for 
term that he should 


which he encounter 


Indeed, by his 


Was 
was obliged 


it was an implied 


work with reasonable care There 
were many things done which the 
vorkman was not obliged to do, for 


he was given a complete discretion 
what to do and where (within limits) 
to do it, as, for instance, in the case 
of gamekeepers and often gardeners 

Accidents happened to workmen 
when taking their meals or in other 
respects not pursuing for the moment 
their employment Lord Atkin 
thought, however, that the word 
might be misunderstood, and that the 
test must be: Were the perils those 
which the workman in fact encoun- 
tered while doing the work which 
he was employed or authorized to do? 
In the present case, said Lord Atkin, 
he was satisfied that the evidence 
led to only one conclusion, that the 
workman was injured by a peril of 
his employment while doing what he 
was employed or authorized to do 
namely, drying his clothes 

Accordingly he said, the appeal 
should be allowed, the order of the 
Court of Appeal and the award of 
the County Court Judge should be 
set aside ind the case remitted to 
the County Court Judge to award 

ympensation 

e e 


Striking Decline in Pneu- 
monia Mortality 
WQTATISTICIANS of the Me 


tropoli- 


tan Life Insurance Company are 
inclined to believe that pneumonia 
as a death-dealing disease S well on 
the vay to being mnquered They 
point out that yincident with new 
methods of treating the disease, such 


sutstanding declines in pneumonia 


mortality have taken place among 


the insurance ympany’s millions of 
Canada 
that in 1939 
new record 
established for the 
this improvement 
1940 
monia death rate of 
established 


Industrial holders in 


ind the 
is well is in 


jeath 
disease 


policy 
United States, 
1938, a low 
rate was 


And 
into 


has 


continued when a pneu- 


1.7 per 100,000 


Vas during the first four 


veeks of January, a rate represent 


ing a decline of 33 per cent as com 
pared with that of the corresponding 
veeks of 1939 

The pneumonia death rate of 42.9 
per 100,000 for the entire year of 


1939, is 15.2 per cent under the pre 
vious all-time low record of 50.6 
established in 1938 Hailing this ac 
complishment as among the ‘most 


1939 in the 
health,” the 


striking developments of 
entire field of 
statisticians 

‘The 


public 
Say 
continued 


decline in pneu- 





A; a. 


producer for 


THORNDYCRAFT, 


leading 
1939 of the Great-West 
Lite Assurance Company over the en- 
tire Canadian and United States terri- 
tory of the company. Both in the 
volume of new business sold and in 
the number of cases written, he set a 
record for individual production that 
has not been surpassed by any com- 
pany leader for many years past. He 


joined the company in 1928 and _ his 
record has been one of outstanding 
success. He has been vice-president of 


the company’s honor production club 
for the past seven years. 


monia mortality in 
rise in = mortality 

to the 
been 


1939, despite the 
from influenza, 
fact that at last 
found which are 
the treatment of this 
Early reports for 1940 
strengthen this viewpoint and strong- 
ly suggest that the gains are 
manent and that improvement 
future will be even greater 

1937, 1938 or 1939.” 


Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident 


NCORPORATED in 
tual Benefit Health 
Association of Omaha, 
been doing business in 


points clearly 
methods have 
successful in 


disease. 


per- 
in the 
than in 


1909, the Mu- 
and Accident 
Nebraska, has 
Canada under 


Dominion registry since December 
11, 1934. It is regularly licensed in 
this country and has a deposit with 
the Government at Ottawa of $462,- 
900 for the protection of Canadian 
policyholders exclusively. 

Its financial statement for 1939 


shows total assets of $9,700,292.04, as 
compared with $7,469,085.15 at the 
end of ae an increase during the 
year of $2,231,206.89. Its surplus as 
policyholders at the end of 
was $704,105.12, as compared 
$600,000.00 at the end of 1938, 
$104,105.12 for the 


regards 
1939 
with 
an increase of 
veal 
Premium 
883,046.11, 


income in 193 
showing an 


9 was $13,- 
increase for 


the vear of $2,213,443.48. Claims 
paid policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries since inception amount to 
over $78,000,000.00, 


Empire Life Pays Dividend 
to Shareholders 


4 NNOUNCEMENT is made that the 

Board of Directors of The Em- 
pire Life Insurance Company recent- 
ly declared a dividend of 4% on the 
paid-up capital of the company, pay- 
able 15th February 1940 to sharehold- 
ers of record 10th February 1940. 


London Life Promotions 


Two 
been 


important have 


Stephen- 
the London 


appointments 
announced by J. G. 
son, director of 
Life Insurance Company. William C. 
Laird, C.L.U., of Toronto, has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies, 
in charge of the 
the ordinary 
Blackie, who 


agencies, 


sales organization of 
department. E. Morell 
formerly supervised the 
company’s Eastern ordinary 
deen appointed 


agencies, 


has manager of the 


Toronto Bay district 

Mr. Laird joined the company in 
1919 and became a branch manager 
in 1926. Last year he was honored 


by being elected to the 
the Life Underwriters’ 
Canada. Mr. Blackie, 
his entire business career in the Lon- 
don Life organization, has had wide 
experience both in the field and the 
office, which admirably fits him 
for his new responsibilities 


presidency of 
Association of 


who has spent 


home 


~ oe 


Inquiries 


Concerning Insurance: 
Are the 
lation 
Associa 


Editor 
Physicians 
and the 
ion of 

registered to do 


Casualty Asso- 
Physicians Health 
Omaha, Nebraska 
business in Canada? 


B.A.A., Sudbury, Ont 
Neither the Physicians 


Association nor the 
Association of 


Casualty 
Physicians Health 
Omaha, Nebraska, is 
licensed to do business in Canada 
Nor have they any deposit with the 
Government here for the protection 
of Canadian policyholders 


Accordingly, in case of a claim 
payment could not be enforced in 
the local courts; the claimant would 
have to take proceedings in Nebras- 


ka, which would 
disadvantage so 
money is 
In taking 


him ata 
far 
concerned 

out insurance it 


place ser- 


ious as getting 
his 


pays to 


Established 1809 


CANADA’S OLDEST 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


THE 


HALIFAX 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Cash Capital—#2,000,000.00 


HEAD OFFICE . - 
Supervisory Office 


CANADA 


S$ King St. W. 





- HALIFAX, N.S. 
Toronto 


SECURITY 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION, 


FIRE, AUTO, PLATE GLASS, 
SION, SPRINKLER, LIABILITY, 


1913 
EXPLO- 


BURGLARY, LIMITED AIR CRAFT, Etc. 


12 Wellington Street East, Toronto, Ontario. 
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your 


erty in a well-maintained neighbor- 


insure your 
property in a p N 1refully 
selects its risks—-and returns the savings 
mad directly to the policyholders. 
Wher nsuring vi Northwestern 
Mutual your property is associated 
with ‘‘good neighbors 





n Agent in 


NORTHWESTERN murual 
FIRE ASSOCIATION 


Toronto - Hamilton - Ottawa - Halifax 
Moncton - Winnipeg - Saskatoon - 
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CAPITAL—FULLY PAID $2,000,000 


90 JOHN STREET 
RISKS BOUND EVERYWHERE IN 





Tu Tye 


fa 


Vk uty 3 


stick to companies that are regularly 


licensed in this country and have 
deposits with the Government here 
for the exclusive protection of Can- 
adian policyholders. In that event, 
payment of all valid claims can be 
enforced in the local courts if neces- 
sary, and the money promptly 
collected. 
& 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 


The writer would like to know 
which of the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance companies include Renewable 


Term Life Insurance among 
for policies they issue. Or 
of other reputable 
Dusiness in 


the plans 
the names 
companies doing 
Canada who issue renew- 
able term life insurance policies. 

5S. B. W., Kerrobert, Sask. 


There is no life insurance company 
doing business in Canada, so far as 
I know, which will issue an annual 
renewable term policy for the whole 
of life. Most of them will issue what 
is known as a Term to 65 policy, 
which covers on the term plan up to 
age 65, and there is one company 
which will cover up to age 70 on the 








NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ASSETS, $8,137,193.50 


A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


NEW YORK CITY 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


H. A. JOSELIN, MANAGER FOR CANADA—TORONTO 


PROVINCIAL AGENTS 


R. Y. HUNTER, MONTREAL 
OSLER, HAMMOND and NANTON, Ltd., WINNIPEG 
ALFRED J. BELL & CO., Ltd., HALIFAX, N.S. 
FRANK R. and GEO. E. FAIRWEATHER, LTD., ST. JOHN, N.B. 


TORONTO GENERAL AGENTS 
MURPHY, LOVE, HAMILTON, and BASCOM, TORONTO 


RETAILERS 


ATT CLNELL Gd: LLY aN 


term plan. If such policies are not 
converted to a permanent plan of in- 


surance within the convertible per- 
iod specified in the policy, they term- 
inate at the end of the term stated 


in the policy. 
loan value in 
them in 
specified. 


There is no cash o1 
these policies to kee} 
force beyond the term 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

What is the difference in the pro 
tection afforded under an ordinary ac 
cident and sickness policy and that 
furnished under the disability clause 
of a life insurance policy? 

asa. 


G., Hamilton, Ont 


Under the ordinary accident and 
sickness policy, immediate protection 
is usually provided for temporary dis- 
ability, whether partial or total 
whereas under the disability clause in 
a life insurance policy protection is 
provided only for total and perman- 
ent disability, and only after a wait- 
ing period of three or six months, ac- 
cording to whether the policy contains 
the old disability clause or the one 
now being used. 
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Non-Board Facilities—Canadian and Ontario Managers 


Established Assets 
1840 WELLINGTON FIRE INSURANCE CO. $ 1,345,948. 
1923. FEDERAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 1,021,731. 
1911 CONSOLIDATED FIRE & CASUALTY INS. CO. 836,437. 
1910 MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORP 17,070,980. 
1851 PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 7,912,269 
1918 BANKERS & SHIPPERS INSURANCE CO 6,917,632. 
1910 JERSEY INSURANCE COMPANY 1,415,013. 
1865 MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 6,684,478. 
1873 LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 1,969,546. 
1835 STANSTEAD & SHERBROOKE FIRE INS. CO. — 1,334,528. 
1911 AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO 2,753,338. 


> 


Toronto General Agents 


1839 GORE DISTRICT MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. 2 
1863 PERTH MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 1, 
1903 PROVINCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 12, 


,508,229. 
789,654. 


Applications for Agencies invited and brokerage lines solicited from 


agents requiring Non-Board facilities. 


14-24 Toronto Street 
Pre eine TORONTO Establisha 
i be 





"™ Casualty Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
GEORGE H. GOODERHAM, President A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Director 
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Oil for Germany? But 
How About Delivery? 


(Continued from Page 11) 
bian countries German plans were 
laid down last year for the new 
Rhine-Danube canal it was postu- 


lated that the smallest ships using it 
would have to be of 1200 tons, in 
order to make the canal of great 
value. 


Ludwig's Canal 


3ut when this war 
nothing had been done, and so Ger- 
many must still rely on the Lud- 
wig’s Canal for her waterway im- 
ports from the Danubian countries 
to the west of Germany. This canal 
was built just a hundred years ago. 


broke out 


Its one terminus is the ancient 
bishop’s town of Bamberg on a tri- 
butary of the Danube, and from 


there it goes south to a tributary of 


the Rhine. When its plans were 
worked out Goethe said it would be 
more important than the Suez and 
the Panama Canals, if these two 
should ever be built! 

Hitler Germans are not so san- 


guine. They say the new canal will 
compare in importance with the con- 
nections between the great lakes in 
this and the neighboring country, 
and the Danube will become the Ger- 
man Mississippi. 

But so far, there is only the old 
Ludwig’s Canal; a hundred miles long 
with a hundred taking ships 
up to eighty tons. It is little wonder 
that for many decades its revenue 
from shipping dues was smaller than 
the proceeds from the sales of apples 
and peaches which on the 
along its banks 


locks, 


grew trees 


Railways Deficient 


Oil will certainly move along that 
canal when spring comes, but it will 
trickle and not rush. As far as rail 
connection between Germany = and 
South-East Europe is concerned, it 
is adequate with regard to the per- 
manent way, but not with regard to 
rolling stock. This is quite natural 
considering that in peacetime nobody 
thought of railing bulk commodities 
from the South-East to Germany. 

In January Rumania sent only 
25,000 tons of oil to Germany instead 
of the monthly 130,000 tons on which 
the two countries had agreed. The 
chief reason for the deficiency 
the freezing of the Danube. 

If we said that the absence of a 
Rhine Danube canal confronts Ger- 
many with enormous difficulties, 
this does, of mean that 
+ 


Was 


course, not 
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SUPERBLY DE- 
SIGNED FROM 
EVERY ANGLE! Yet | | 
there's more to the new a step aheac 
LC Smith than its mod- 
T here 
are many new typing aids 

. the new Automatic 
Margin Set... not a 


typing aids. 
ern appearance e 





gadget, but a simpler 


FAST, EFFICIENT 

MORE COMPLETE 
THAN EVER! Other 
features of the 1940 


easier way to set margins. 


executives 


. } 

Puper Speed model are 
the new lype Bar Seg- 
ment Lock . .. new Line 


Indicator ; new 
Card Holder new Over 
head Bail 
Selector and improved 


Tabulator Mec hanism. 


pace 


new Touch 





For demonstration 


lL. C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS OF CANADA LIMITED, 37 FRONT ST, EAST, 


Tomorrow's typewriter—today! A step beyond 
all others in modern, efficient designing poate 


in mechanical refinements and 


Yet, basically this new model retains all the 
sound, trustworthy principles which heve 
made the Super-Speed i & Smith the choice 
of exacting operators and successful business 


evervw here. 


THE NEW 1940 Sigsee Speed 
LC SMITH 


call any LC Smith branch or dealer throughout Canada. Booklet on request. 


rORONTO, ONT 





W. HUGH 


FLYNN, C.A., for some 
years associated with the accounting 
and sales divisions of the Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Limited, To- 
ronto, who has recently been appointed 
Controller of the company. 


Goods Co., 


bulk goods from the South-East can- 
not reach Germany via the Danube, 
but it means that they cannot go by 
water directly to the parts where 
they are needed, that is above all to 
the Western Front and the large in- 
dustrial areas. They have to be 
transferred to rail in order to get 
there. 

But how much oil can Germany 
obtain from the South-East? Let us 
remember that the German _ peace- 
time imports of mineral oils were 
about 45 million barrels a year, and 
that the most reliable German au- 
thority on the subject stated that the 
German war requirements are 
200 million barrels. 

If we assume that most of the 25,- 
000 January tons, or 200,000 
bbls, was carried by rail we can con- 
clude that this is about as much as 
can be carried by rail. How much 
can, then, be carried via the Dan- 
ube? The total Danube tanker fleet 
of all nations consists of close on 300 
ships with a total tonnage of 200,000 
Normally it transported seven million 
barrels annually. Even if it 
available for exclusive 
vice, and even if its 
doubled or trebled, 


about 


roughly 


were 
German ser- 
work were 


its transportation 


would, together with that by rail 
amount only to a fraction of Ger- 
many’s present needs. 
Problem is Transport 

It does not matter so much under 


these conditions how much oil Ru- 
mania and Russia are prepared to 
send to Germany In fact, we can 
almost eliminate Russia for some 
considerable time to come if we see 
that she is trying to send her oil to 
Germany via Rumania This fact 
shows with refreshing clarity how 
desperate the Nazis’ 
And it gives Stalin (supposing he has 


needs must be 
his tongue in his cheek) a good ex- 
cuse for saying to Hitler ‘Well 
my friend, I want to 
the oil I can, but I can take it only 
as far as Rumania, and you must 
pick it up there.” It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the 
oil exports which left from 
her Black Sea ports via the Dardan- 
elles have decreased continuously of 


give you all 


Russia 


late In November there were none 
at all On the whole the Russian 
oil exports which at one time were 
six million tons were little more than 


half a million tons last year 

It is deplorable that the Poles did 
during their retreat, not find the 
time to put the oil wells in the south 


of their country out of commiuission 


They fell almost intact into the hands 
of Russia and Germany. The former 
obtained the lion’s share The now 


Russian oil fields of Poland produced 
2'» million bbls. in 1938, 
with 1% million bbls. in the 


man 


compared 
now Ger- 
territory It is said that these 


wells produce at present only 10 per 


cent less than their pre-war output 
On the other hand, the Germans 
denied that the Russians turned the 


oilfield in 
over to them 

The transportation question of the 
Polish oil is favorable for the Nazis, 
permanent 
however All the 
lines in now Russian Poland 
Russian 


Drohobycz South Poland 


again only as far as the 
way is concerned, 
railway 
been converted into 
with the exception of the line 


have 


gauge 


which connects Rumania with Ger- 
many via Lamberg (Lvov), and 
which also connects the Russian Pol- 
ish oilfields with Germany But the 


line does not solve the problem of 
the rolling stock If the German rail 
tank cars are not sufficient to take 
the Rumanian oil to Germany, it does 
not help the Nazis to have more oil 
in Poland which could be taken away 
only in the same tank cars. And the 
job of picking up Rumanian and Pol 
ish oil is not even all these tank cars 
have to do. They must take and dis 
tribute the bulk oil from the German 
Danube ports after it has reached 
these ports from the South-East 


Oil Only a Trickle 


It is certainly not so difficult to 
make barrels as it is to make tank 
cars, but to have the barrels is not 
very helpful if there are not enough 
Danube ships other than the 
which could take the 


tankers 
barrels And 


OR an assurance of satety and protection 


Merchants and 


Manutacturers are 


more than 


satisfied with the soundness and service of the 


BRITISH 
TRADERS 


INSURANCE 





COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


Head Office for Canada, Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
COLIN E. SWORD, Manager for Canada 





ships, even steamers, are 
not made 


There is certainly some oil in barrels 


river 


only 


so quickly in large numbers 
1 J 


going up the Danube, but it cannot 
prevent the total oil which reaches 
the Nazis from being only a t! 


l 
compared with their needs 





It is deplorable that a compan 
of a neutral country which operates 
in Rumania is supposed to have put 
its tank cars at the disposal of the 


Nazis for tal 





oil from Rumania 





to Germany But it is hardly likely 
that this could alter the situation 
materially, because also these tank 
cars form only a link in the whole 
transportation set-up as it existed 
before the wat And this set-up 


definitely providcd only tor a limited 
rail transportation in general. The 
overwhelming fron 
Rumania and Russia, and all the oil 
from the Near East, went by the 


portion of the oil 


cheaper sea routes 

Some days ago we read the news 
that another canal is building; i 
canal to connect the Black 1 With 





the Baitic by linking the 
the Dnieper and the Vistula 


systems ol 
Onis 


ten miles is supposed t 


o be excavated 
to establish the connection. It will 
be ready, we are told, by mid-April 


Now fancy, for 
nations have 
the Black Sea via the 


centuries ships of all 
been taking goods from 


Dardanelles, 


the Mediterranean, the Straits of 
Gibraltar, the Atlantic, the Bay of 
Biscay, the Channel, and the North 
Sea to the continental countries, and 


al! that was necessary was to build 
canal of ten miles long, and the dis- 





tance would be reduced to a fraction 

If all depends really on these ten 
miles, and if the canal is to be fin- 
ished soon, vnat si Ze ships vil 
be able to take? And where are the 
ships, that is the tankers; or else 
where are the barrels? Yes, if the 
canal and the rivers it connects could 
take the sea-going tankers which 
have up to the war taken the long 
sea route to Germany, thin vou 
look bad for us. But if it were pos- 
sible to regulate the rivers so that 
they could take large tankers t 
would have been done long ago. And 
if it had not been done mg ag 1 
vould it ist ha ! lis ssed 
yn i But I i is 
happened 

In spit f h nposs 
taking appreciable quantities ol t 
the Nazis over land, it is very logica 


that the Allies should try all in their 
power, and by all means at their dis 
posal, to cut the il stream, or rathe 


trickle off entirely It is true that 
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Assets $2,234,188.78 
Surplus 1,057, 853. 38 
INSIST ON SECURITY Then 
Coverai i x nce on t of Br 
Head Office Wawanesa, Man 
Eastern Office Toronto, Ont. 


Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, Sas- 
katoon, Winnipeg, Montreal and Moncton. 


—2000 Agents Across Canada— 
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A Pifty-Year Plan 





(Continued 

year life saving plan for Canada’s 
forests. Such a scheme would, in the 
first place, provide for a competently 
trained group of forest experts who 
could force the timber interests to 
cut and log with due regard ft the 
natural regeneration of the most valu- 
ibie species These othcials n t 
even be put under the control of a 
politically-independent forest commis 
sion. Then they could be proper 
servants 

At present many _ forest thicials 
have to remain mute concerning the 
problems which they know to be 
serious. As a Class, they e nat illy 





about the pe 


concerned | 
their position and are 
fear of the local political 


timber-loving henchmen There are 


manency of 





constantly n 


oft course notable exceptions to this 


rule but, unfortunately, politics and 


proper forest methods rarely mix. The 
provinces have enough forest ws at 
present on their books The only 
thing needed is 


The Acts are there but 


proper enforcement 


the spirit Ss 
In addition, of course, the number 
of trained 


foresters has to be in 


forest 


creased Proper methods of 


control can not be undertaken with 
the present depleted staffs, especially 
those in the various provincial gov 
ernmental departments 

Che arrying out of 
an i mean more 
the different 
and by the 


tries, 


these 


expenditure by 


policies 
provincial departments 
timber-consuming indus 
such However, if 


the Ontario 


as newsprint 
government had spent the 
money it has wasted on the numerous 
commissions, such as is sit- 
present, on a properly 
conducted investigation of cutting and 
logging methods used by timber 
lessees the public would have received 
money Such an 
recommend that 


forestry 
ting at the 


something for its 
investigation might 


lessees who have adopted proper 
forestry methods should be compen- 
sated with lower stumpage and fire 


eS At present. the 
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The methods adopted by the Scand 
navians to secure i ontit us forest 
rop are obably mpractica for 
Canadian us« perhaps annot 
grow trees as fast as they do in the 
Southern sections of the United 
States, but until we adopt such a 
tifty-year forestry plan as is only too 
briefly outlined above we will never 


be able to feel assured of a perpetual 
cheap wood supply which will allow us 
to continue to compete in the com- 
paratively tariff free international 


markets for forest products, 
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ritains Need Is To 
Co-ordinate Effort 


BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 





Britain has created a number of new government departments to 
handle the special needs arising from the war, but she is exer- 
cised over the question of the co-ordination of these agencies’ 
efforts. 


That there is a need for conceiving the effort of the country as a 
whole, and for directing it accordingly, is patent enough. But 
where, asks Mr. Layton, is the directing intelligence which shall 
allocate the relative importance of the tasks undertaken by these 
units in terms of the country’s total requirements? 


The place to start to test a system of co-ordination is in the sphere 
of trade, he adds—most of all in the vital sphere of export trade. 


oo 


T HAS appeared strange to 
observers that Great Britain’s Min- 
isters of State are normally 
not for knowledge and experience apt 
to their respective jobs, but for a gen- 
eral quality of intelligence and trust- 


many 


chosen 


worthiness. When it has been urged 
that the First Lord should know of 
warships and naval men, and the 


Chancellor of the 
nomics finance, the 
been made that there 
petent staff to answer for the job and 
function of the Minister is 


staff. So we 


Exchequer of eco- 
and answer has 
exists a com- 
that the 
have 
accustomed to the sudden up- 
head of one Ministry 


to answer for the 
pecome 
rooting of the 


and his equally rapid replanting in 
some other one, which may have as 
much reference to his original post 


t 
is chalk to cheese 











War tends to change this system 
It creates a demand new in politics, 
for a Minister to suit his job, and af- 
ter nearly five months of war Britain 
1as placed Ministries in the hands ol 
men relevantly qualified, where they 
were previously given to men ol 
olit i yualli ition n tr Ss 
latu vy most early discernible 
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which have indirectly arisen out of 
the substitution of the erstwhile Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade for the 
erstwhile Secretary of State for War. 
It has been said, after the great initial 
disturbance of the dismissal of Mr 
Hore-Belisha had died down, that it 
would be no bad thing if Ministers 
moved around from 
transitions they 
remove the prejudices which 
attach to an administrative 
yxrgan which has been too 
moved from 
t 


onsciousness of the fact 


vere to be post to 
post, so that in their 
might 
inevitably 
long re- 


from a 
that it can 


fresh blood, o1 





not work in vacuo. 

Until such time as the need for a 
Minister to be a specialist in the work 
of his Ministry is generally accepted 
such an idea is bound to have consid- 
erable popularity, and, indeed, there 


is something to be said for it as a neg- 
ative virtue in a time when tradition 
ings cumbrously to an apparatus 


grappling with a new task 


Peripatetic Ministers? 


If, however, we examine the possi- 
process, with the ex- 


of the promotion of Oliver Stan- 


f oh 
ties of sucn a 


impie 


to the War Office in mind, we find 
ttle to encourage the idea that it 
shou e developed. It is early to ex- 


ct results, but there is nothing at 
ill to indicate that the lessons which 
} b 


should have been learned at the Board 
Trade will be found to have any 
special relevance to War Office trans- 
tions 
And ve are asked to believe that 


Ministers 
found an answer to the 
m of co-ordination of national 
y reasonably demand 
xre proof than on present indica- 
offer it- 






yf peripatetic 


have 


tions seems at all likely to 


need for 


ng the effort of the 


‘hat there is a conceiv- 
country as a 
it accordingly, 
itent enough from a survey of the 


nom field. Here 


lirecting 


there has been 


sub- sion enough, with a Ministry 
of Su ind a Ministry of Food ex- 
sing the talents of dozens of 


specialist controllers, and with the 
Warfare 


Board of 


Economi¢ 


inder Ronald Cross, and a 


Trade emboldened by the acquisition 
Sir Duncan St irt. But where is 
ting inte gence which shall 








SATURDAY 


LOG JAM. 


whole snarl. 





NIGHT 


These men are looking for the key log which will loosen the 
Often, one log will become lodged at a strategic place in the 


river in such a way that hundreds of others will pile up on top of it, blocking 


the whole river. 


If the “key log’, as the main offender is called, can be 


located and loosened, either by hand or often by the use of dynamite, the jam 


is broken. 


allocate the relative importance oi 
the tasks undertaken by these units 
in terms of the country’s total re- 
quirements? Where is the man who 
can say that productive and distribu- 
tive energy shall be released from one 
section of economic life and infused 


> 


in another? 


Exports Greatest Problem 


Such a man would not have tolerat- 
ed the long neglect of exports, on the 
credit side of whose balance-sheet 
there is litthke more than lip service, 
while on the debit side stand arrayed 
a multitude of embarrassments to the 
trader and a major deficit in imagina- 
tion. For this is the greatest prob- 
lem facing Great Britain. Exports 
will win the war for her quicker and 
more surely than any other weapon 
or combination of weapons, yet the 
Board of Trade rests content with a 
publicity unit of demonstrable and 
lamentable inadequacy and continues 
to burden the business process of ex- 
porting with unlimited red tape and 
bureaucratic sluggishness and confu- 
sion 

The place to start to test a system 
of co-ordination and to test the pos- 
sibility of harmony between the 
workings of Ministers is in the sphere 
of trade, and most of all in the sphere 
of export trade. Such industrial and 
commercial resources as are not re- 
quired for the direct satisfaction of 


the fundamental needs of the fighting 
civilian life 


forces and of should be 


snail ln 





... but you get a lot more than style for | 


your money in these 144-ton Internationals 





This picture of the 
D-30 doesn't half do 
truck. It gives you a good idea of the 
modern streamlined beauty of Inter 
national Trucks, but it doesn’t tell you 
a thing about the amazing 
of the trucks on your job 


1'/y-ton Model 
justice to the 


economy 
Drivers and 
owners can tell you about that 


It takes 
deliver 
new 


more than just 
International 


style to 
performance A 
line is not just a matter of the 
calendar with International Harvester 
Constant improvements in engineering 
and construction make and keep Inter- 


y 


eee 2 EO 


national Trucks the 


industry 


standard for the 


The constant aim of this company 
is to give you hauling value—to make 


economical performance your lasting 
source of satisfaction. HAULING 
VALUE—plus distinctive beauty of de 


sign that is recognized and 
wherever loads are hauled. 
In the popular Model D-30, as in 
every International Truck from the 
sturdy 1/,-ton pick-ups to the powerful 
six-wheelers, you get International per- 
formance. And that’s the finest thing 


admired 


with any 


rs 


eh TY 


that can be said of anything on wheels. 
International Trucks are rugged, all- 
truck trucks, all the way through. 
They're made for tough jobs and rough 
handling, and they're built to take it. 

And throughout your years of Inter 
national ownership, the network of 
Harvester’s Company - owned  truck- 


service Organization 1s ready to service 
your truck at all times. 


Talk 


over your hauling problems 
International dealer or Com- 
pany-owned branch. Arrange for a 


demonstration 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of CANADA, Lid. 


Ontario 


Truck Factory Located af Chatham, Ontario 


NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 





—Margaret Bourke-W bite ph to for Canadian International Paper Co. 


made the means to the end of increas- 
ing exports, which provide foreign ex- 
change to buy arms and supplies from 
abroad, which may obviate the neces- 
sity for living on capital in this ex- 
pensive time, and which may lay the 
bogey of inflation as war expenditure 
grows. 
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Mines 
BY J. A. McRAE 


QHERRITT GORDON Mines is ex- 

pected to extend its shaft on the 
main West orebody to 1400 ft. in 
depth. This comes as a result of the 
physical condition of the mine having 
been improved through exploration 
during recent months which disclosed 
the downward continuation of the 
big deposit raking to the west. The 
company has accumulated close to 
$2,000,000 in net liquid assets and is 
realizing an operating profit of not 


far under $200,000 quarterly. The 
resources in the West orebody are 
adequate to maintain the current 


scale of production and has rendered 
it unnecessary to draw upon the large 
East orebody which was placed in 
readiness for production but which 
will not be required until some fu- 
ture time. 

e 

Central Patricia Gold Mines milled 

108,091 tons of ore during 1939 and 
produced $1,765,587. This was a new 
record and compared with an output 
of $1,606,208 in 1938. A record net 
profit was also shown for 1939 at 
$600,349 as compared with $584,408 
in 1938. Ore reserves exceed $6,- 
200,000. 

e 


Howey Gold Mines has disclosed 
additional low grade ore which may 
be mined at a small profit as a re- 
sult of the high price of gold. The 
indications are that operations may 
be maintained for another two years 
or more. 

2 

Leitch Gold Mines reports ore re- 
serves about 3% years ahead of cur- 
rent mill rate. This ore lies between 
surface and 1,000 ft. in depth. Dia- 
mond drilling has indicated down- 
ward continuity of the ore at 1500 
ft. in depth. 

e 


Preston East Dome Mines will pay 
a dividend of 5 cents per share on 
April 15. 


Perron Gold Mines produced $142,- 
226 during January from 11,660 tons 
of ore 


Duport Mining Company is carry- 
ing on a diamond drill campaign on 
its property at Shoal Lake in the 
Lake-of-the-Woods area. 

e 

The Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission reports an increase of 
16 per cent during 1939 in the elec- 
tric energy supplied to mines and 
mining communities’ in Northern 
Ontario 

e 


Beattie Gold Mines will pay a divi- 
dend of 4 cents per share March 15, 
with the current rate of profits hav- 
ing indicated this may be the regular 
quarterly rate of distribution. 

w 

Lake Shore Mines will pay a divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share on March 
15 calling for disbursement of $1,000,- 
000. Net profits are understood to be 
running at about 75 cents quarterly, 
and this indicates subsequent dis- 
bursements throughout the year will 
be somewhat higher than the March 
dividend Current work involves 
cleaning up some of the older sec- 
tions of the mine in upper levels and 
the temporary decline in output 
appears to have been mis-interpreted 
to some extent The facts are that 
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to the BANK OF MONTREAL 
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ment of their financing. 
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the current program of work is aim- 
ing at maximum production and pro- 
fits, a situation which is expected to 
again reflect itself at such time as 
the upper level situation may be 
taken care of. Operations at lower 
levels will begin to provide ore for 
milling within the next three months. 
The mill, with a capacity of 2,500 
tons daily, is giving increased effi- 
ciency on a basis of 2,000 tons. With 
grade of ore brought back to normal, 
net profits of $3 to $4 per share an- 
nually appear to be in reasonable 
prospect again in due time. 
« 

Pickle Crow has completed new 
installations designed to carry work 
to 3,000 ft. in depth, and with hoist- 
ing capacity of 2,000 tons of ore and 
waste per day. Hydro-electric power 
for all requirements has been made 
available and the company can now 


carry out its planned expansion. The 
north crosscut at 750 ft. in depth was 
extended 3,300 ft. where it intersect- 
ed the north ore zone where drifting 
is in progress. The drift is approach- 
ing the area where diamond drilling 
indicated high-grade ore. The drift 
is already in ore of excellent grade, 
while within the next week or so the 
face of the drift should be in the in- 
dicated high-grade area. 
© 
Copper sales have been rising rap- 
idly in recent weeks, with a high 
peak of 76,000 tons sold in a single 
day in the United States. 
e 
Copper stores in the United States 
have declined sharply until at the end 


of January the reserve was_ just 
135,441 tons. This compared with 
a reserve of over 300,000 tons one 


year ago. 
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THE MOST COMMON 
FORM OF (4 NCER 


—and what you should know about it 


to CANCER-~SPOMACH CANCER 
is the most common form that 
cancer takes. And it causes the largest 
number of cancer fatatities. 

But... today many sufferers are being 
relieved by improved treatment and opera- 
tive technique. With greater frequency, 
cases are being recognized and treated 
early, with more promise of success. 

There's the crux of the matter—catch 
stomach cancer early. For, when cases are 
recognized early enough for proper treat 
ment, the chances of cure are distinctly 
increased, 

What can you do about it? Don’t delay 
letting your doctor know about any sy mp 
toms that might mean the beginning of 
stomach cancer. The symptoms are some- 
times vague, but usually definite. Here are 
some to look out for: 


Persistent lack of appetite; unex- 
plained, persistent indigestion, 
coming on rather abruptly and 
aggravated by meals, particularly 
meat; feeling of pain or soreness 
after eating. 


These signs may not mean that you have 
stomach cancer. But they do mean vou 
should see your doctor right away. And if 
he has reason to suspect cancer, he may 


recommend a systematic search for the 
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disease by X-ray, the flexible gastroscope 
(a modern telescopic instrument that 
“looks around corners” of the stomach), 
and other up-to-date methods. The ex- 
perienced X-ray specialist usually can 
recognize cancer of the stomach with 
accuracy and dispatch. 


Remember, there are few diseases in 
which early diagnosis and proper treat- 
ment are of such vital importance as in 
gastric cancer. Your chances of cure are 
much better when you act promptly. And 
when today’s improved, expert gastric 
surgery comes to your aid, it is remarkable 
how quick and complete recovery may be, 
provided the disease has not had time to 
spread, 


For further information about cancer, 
send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
“A Message of Hope.” 


[Prt oe m e ewe eme nen ewnemn onc cceeecee 
\ Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Dept. 3-T-40, Canadian Head Office, Oitawa 


Please send me a copy of your 


‘A Message of Hope”’. 
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BY HAROLD SUTHERLAND 


ILLIONS of bushels of wheat—con- 
tingent after contingent are 
moving overseas along with Canada’s 
fighting forces to aid the cause of 
democracy in a struggle which calls 
for quality as well as quantity in 
men, materials and food supplies. 
Because armies fight on their stom- 
achs and, for that matter, navies and 
> air forces, it may be that Canada’s 
~ huge wheat crop of 479,665,000 bushels 
will be as decisive a factor in win- 
ning the war as armaments or muni- 


a 








The 
ie oe LEFT. In a war in which economic re- 
sect- sources play such a big part Britain and 
fting her Allies look to the wheat farmer of 
ach- the Canadian West for their supplies of 
ing high-quality grains. In other words, as 
drift the man behind the man behind the gun, 
rade, his contribution may play a big part in 
) the bringing the struggle to a successful con- 
5 iin clusion. 

RIGHT. Here is shown the ‘‘stabbing’’ of 

wheat, or sample-taking, of each carload 

of grain that enters the Winnipeg railway 
rap- yards,—samples which are later carefully 
high scrutinized and classified by trained gov- 
ingle ernment men who grade each shipment. 

tions. From its twenty-five millions 
tates acres available for the growing of 
end grain the Dominion can not only sup- 
Just ply wheat in quantity to Britain and 
with her Allies, but also in quality—a qual- 
one ity that is recognized throughout the 


world as unexcelled. 

This reputation for quality is main- 
tained because Canadian wheat is 
strictly graded under the rigid con- 
trol of the Dominion government 
whereby buyers on the world’s mar- 
kets have come to know and respect 
these grades and purchase them un- 
seen by contract. 

If you happen to be in the Win- 
nipeg railway yards when a trainload 
of wheat rolls in, some idea may be 
gained of the care taken to check 
and classify the various varieties of 
wheat into the four top grades of No. 
1 hard, No. 1 Northern, No. 2 North- 
ern and No. 3 Northern. You will see 
a group of government men, each 
carrying a long brass rod with a ball 
affair on top, reminiscent of circus 
drum majors ready for the big parade 


T ACH man assigns himself to a car 

* and, having broken the seal, climbs 
through a small opening at the top 
and scrambles over the grain allow- 
| 


LEFT. Along this bench samples from 
» Canada's entire wheat crop are given a 
careful check-over and classified in the 
various grades which buyers on world 
markets have come to know and respect. 
Because of their confidence in the integrity 
of these classifications purchases are made 
unseen by contract. 

RIGHT. Research is playing a big part in 
maintaining the high standards for Cana- 
dian wheat, both by government and 
private agencies. Here is shown a worker 
in Winnipeg of the Associate Commission 
on Grain Research, National Research 
Council, operating a farinograph, an in- 
strumeit to determine flour strength by 
means of physical measurement. 


_ 
ing only a small clearance for him- 
self between it and the roof. The rod 
is jammed through the wheat to the 
bottom of the car, each time taking 
samples at various levels through 
openings along the sides controlled by 
a sleeve arrangement. This is done 
a number of times through various 
parts of the load and when finished 
there are seventy-seven samples which 
are wrapped in a canvas sheet for de- 
livery to specially trained men in the 
grading offices. 

These men, working in a room on 
the top floor of the Winnipeg Grain 


roscope " ai ma 
P Exchange building, can tell you more 





<a about the quality ofa kernel of wheat, 
ee dee, just by looking at it, than any other 
fe” pai group of men in Canada. They are 
h with government men, every one of whom 
had to serve five years as an ap- 
: prentice before being given any re- 
ases in sponsibility as a grader. Through 
r treat- 
e as in 
ure are LEFT. Samples of bread made from com- 
ly. And peting wheat in world markets are ex- 
gastric amined by this government chemist to 
; determine what blending of Canadian 
— high-quality wheat would be required to 
ay be, 


: obtain the best results for milling pur- 
time to 


poses. 

CENTRE. This chemist is examining a 

cancer, soil map prepared by his department to 
ooklet, determine why some areas of Western 


Canada produce wheat of high protein 
strength and others low. 


~~ UPPER RIGHT. Even the miller follows 
y through with tests on wheat shipments. 
itawa Here is shown a chemist examining a 


batch of newly baked cakes from flour 
that has just been milled in his plant for 
shipment to overseas markets. 


i 
| LOWER RIGHT. And finally ‘‘our daily 
' 
' 


oklet, 


bread’’ the world over, all or some of 
which may have its genesis on the rich 
wheat-growing plains of Western Canada. 





them the entire Canadian wheat crop 

is handied and it is upon their judg- 

an ment that the high standard of qual- 

y ity of Canadian grains is maintained 
throughout the world. 

THE characteristics of wheat which 

make for quality cannot be de- 

OLN fined in a few words, although the 

necessary qualifications for each grade 

are precisely defined. Millers in im- 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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MANY new and attrac- 
tive varieties in our 
list of 450 perennials. 

All field-grown, strong, 
hardy plants. We operate 
over 100 acres, solidly 
planted.Our staff of ae ot 
growers, diggers, packers 
and shippers make sure 
that McConnell custom- 
ers get big satisfaction. 

SAVE MONEY ! 

As growers we offer 
great bargains in quality 
stock! Shipments sent 
anywhere in Canada. 
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A Princely Violinist 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


CANNOT recall a recital I have 

enjoyed more than that of the 
great American violinist, Albert 
Spalding, in association with the 
veteran pianist, Andre Benoist, at 
Eaton Auditorium last week. Some 
time ago Mr. Spalding thrilled a 
“Prom” audience in Varsity Arena, 


but this event was more intimate, and 
permitted a more exquisite display of 
his mastery His musicianship be- 
comes more mellow and beautiful as 
time goes on. His princely bearing 
is matched by the _ nobility and 
tenderness of his tone, and the flaw- 
dexterity of his bowing and 
technique. 

It is long since one last heard Mr. 
Benoist, one of the finest accompan- 
of this and the last generation, 
who used to come to us with Kreisler 
and Casals in pre-war days. In 
touch, phrasing and all-round musi- 
cianship he could not be bettered, and 
together the two musicians consti- 
tuted a perfect ensemble. 
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EATON’S-COLLEGE STREET 


Home Work is 
Almost Fun 


when children 
have abundant 
Glare-Free Light 


Give your children the 
benefit of better light 
with Edison Mazda Lamps. 
Choose the 100 watt sizes 
for reading and studying. 


Better Light... 
Better Sight 





>” 100 WATT LAMP 
NOW ONLY 20c 


MADE IN CANADA 


EDISON, MAZDA 
Bsns 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC ust 


Their chief offering was Schubert's 


posthumous Fantasy in C, opus 159, 
composed in 1827, a year before his 
untimely death. Though loose in 


glorious series of 
songs without words,” a full-voiced 
outpouring of fresh emotional mel- 
ody, in which a just share of interest 


structure, it is a 


is given to both violin and _ piano. 
With a virtuoso who combines so 
much of poetry and power as Mr. 


Spalding, and so lyrical a pianist as 
Mr. Benoist, the rendering was rav- 
ishing. Schubert was heard again in 
the violinist’s own arrangement of 
“Hark, Hark the Lark,” a_ skilful 
transcription, in which the _ pianist 
plays the melody as Schubert penned 
it and ornamentations are provided 
by the violin. In this work as in 
others, Mr. Spalding’s pure and lus- 
cious harmonics were. enthralling. 
Another composer, who died un- 
timely, was represented in Chaus- 
son’s “Poeme,” a_ beautiful, ingen- 
ious and imaginative work, of which 
the violinist gave a rendering as fine 
as that of Jacques Thibaud, the art- 


ist with whose name the work is 
chiefly identified. A dozen or more 
short numbers covered every phase 


of violin music, ranging from Corelli 
and Paganini (whose “I Palpiti’’ was 
played with ravishing virtuosity) to 
modern works like “The Fountain of 
Arethusa” by the Pole, Szymanow- 
ski, “Danse of the Green Devil” by 
the Spaniard, Cassado, and ‘Hora 
Staccato” by the Roumanian, Dinicu. 
In the latter Mr. Spalding’s speed, 
lightness and rhythmical genius were 
especially apparent 


Sir Ernest Relaxes 


A hard-working conductor is en- 
titled to a little fun once in a while; 
release from familiar tasks involved 
in presenting symphonies that every- 
one knows. Sir Ernest MacMillan 
relaxed at last week’s concert of the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra with 
one of the most modernistic of pre- 
sent day compositions, “El Salon Mex- 
ico” by Aaron Copland. That the con- 
ductor enjoyed shaking the bones of 
symphonic ‘tradition was apparent; 
and his whole-souled way of doing it 
made auditors happy also. Copland 
is a pupil of Riccardo Vines, a 
Franco-Spanish pianist, who was life- 
long friend and counsellor of Maur- 
ice Ravel. Copland has plenty of 
individuality of his own, but the 
subtle pictorial methods of Ravel are 
apparent in his handling of his ma- 
terial. He attempts to present the 
atmosphere and noises of a great 
Mexican dance hall with several mar- 
imba bands running simultaneously. 
It is rather baffling in its dissonances, 
but dazzlingly colorful, and Sir Ern- 
est gave a captivating rendering. 

Copland’s unique work was placed 
in juxtaposition to one of the most 
classical of all symphonies, Brahms’ 
No. 3 in F, strong in structure, sin- 
cere and eloquent in full-voiced ex- 
pression of high emotions, dignified 
and copious in development, when 
first heard in 1882 it drove Brahms’ 
piffling enemies to impotent rage. 

For an habitual concert-goer it is 
pleasant to hear a symphony which 
is familiar, but not too familiar; and 
Brahms’ Third has fortunately not 
been played too often. Orchestra and 
conductor were admirable. 

Bach's Concerto in C minor, origin- 
ally written for two claviers, with the 
solo parts transcribed for two pianos 
by Harold Bauer, was another offer- 
ing. The soloists were Elsie Bennett 
and Madeleine Bone, whose technical 
skill, beautiful 
plete unity 


expression, and com- 
are always satisfying. 

In the last Children’s concert of 
T.S.O. Sir Ernest included several 
numbers from recent adult programs, 
like the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Caprice 
Espagnole” and a movement of 
Brahms’ Third Symphony. The chil- 
dren were a little restive, but highly 
delighted with a series of national 
dances, and especially so when the 
orchestra struck into “Oh Johnny.’” 
That popular ditty has never before 
received so august a rendering. A 
16-year old lad from Hamilton, James 
McDonald, played the first movement 
of Mozart’s Piano Concerto in D 
minor with surprising finish and 
maturity of expression. 

The Toronto Art Gallery the other 
night inaugurated a series of musical 
events with a Sonata recital by Al- 
berto Guerrero, pianist, and Joyce 
Hornyanski-Sands, violoncellist. Both 
are artists of rare distinction, and 
rendered works by Kodaly, Debussy 
and Rachmaninoff with color, grace 
and vitality 


Radiant Rose Bampton 


Though Rose Bampton, the Ameri- 


can dramatic soprano has sung in 
most Canadian cities, it so happens 
that I had not heard her until her 


appearance at Massey Hall the other 
night. She owes her success in part 
to the radiance of her personality 
With her tall and graceful physique 
and wholesome friendly manner, few 
singers are more engaging. Her voice 


is full-toned, sweet and_ glowing, 
though her scales are rather un- 
even. She is inclined to come out 
strong on her best notes and evade 
others. She has an especial flair 
for opera. Sincere, emotional tone 
poured from her lips in “Pro Patria 
Mio” from “Aida”; “Vissi D’Arte’’ 
from “La Tosca” and “One Fine Day” 





MIECZYSLAW MUNZ, the sensa- 
tional Polish pianist, will be guest- 
artist with the Toronto Symphony 


Orchestra, Sir Ernest MacMillan con- 
ducting, at Massey Hall, Toronto, on 
Tuesday evening, March 5th. 


from “Madame Butterfly.” 
also delightful in a smooth, 


She was 
brilliant 


rendering of an aria from Rossini’s 
“La Cenerentola.” 
Handel was well represented, 


though I was disappointed in her lack 
of finesse in “Rejoice Greatly” from 
“Messiah.” She was, however at her 
very best in “Come My Beloved” 
from ‘Atalanta.” Her singing of a 
group of German lieder was excel- 
lent, especially in a lovely lyric by 
Mahler, “Ich ging mit Lust.’ Her 
humor and vocal graces were cap- 
tivating in the old English ditty “Oh 
No John” and the French folk-song 
“Margoton va-t-a l’Eau.” <A happy 
thought was the inclusion of a group 
of Canadian lyrics. Foremost was a 
truly lovely idyl, “Take Me to a 
Green Isle” by Walter MacNutt of 
Toronto, a native of Prince Edward 
Island. The others were chansons 
from French Canada arranged by 
Sir Ernest MacMillan and Dr. Healey 
Willan, of which the most charming 
was the latter’s “Sainte Marguerite.” 

Raoul Jobin, a young French Cana- 
dian tenor, who has just been added 


to the forces of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, recently appeared as 
Des Grieux in Massenet’s “Manon,” 
with Grace Moore in the title role; 
and by virtue of the beauty of his 
tones and the distinction of his act- 
ing won instant success. Listeners 


over radio heard his audition shortly 
after the New Year and were deeply 
impressed: Edward Johnson 
customary procedure, 
offered him a contract. Jobin comes 
from the city of Quebec where at 
one time he worked for an elevator 
company. About ten years ago he 
scraped up enough money to go to 
-aris for study. His funds exhausted, 


waived 
and at once 


he was about to return to Canada 
when a Paris manager heard him 
sing and gave him an engagement. 
Since then he_ has steadily _pro- 


gressed and has sung in many Euro- 


pean countries as well as in South 
America. 
Charles O’Connell, assistant con- 


ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
was guest conductor of Les Concerts 
Symphoniques de Montreal on Feb- 
ruary 27. His program included 
Schubert’s ‘Tragic’ Symphony in C 
minor, a work until recently much 
neglected, and a Bach series includ- 
ing a transcription of the chorale 
“Herzliebster Jesu’ from the ‘Matt- 
hew Passion.”” Mr. O'Connell has 
made many guest appearances in 
Montreal where he is a great favor- 
ite. 


Poldi Mildner 


The lovely young pianist, Poldi 
Mildner, returned to Eaton Au- 
ditorium last Saturday and played a 
prodigious program which was _ re- 
peated on Thursday of this week. 
With the physical aspects of a fairy 
princess she combines power and 
facility of execution exceeding that of 
most masculine pianists. Her appear- 
ance of fragility is obviously decep- 
tive, for she is compactly moulded and 
the analogy of steel within velvet is 
true in her case. A factor in her art 
is contrast; though her immense tone 


is mellow, and well governed in 
fortissimo, her touch in piano pas- 
Sages is exquisitely delicate. These 


opposite phases were illustrated in 
Chopin’s Sonata in B minor. The work 
as a whole is of secondary quality, 
but it contains a Largo that is one of 
the loveliest of all Chopin’s lyrical in- 
spirations, and was played’ with 
haunting tenderness. Similarly in 
Beethoven's ‘‘Waldstein” Sonata the 
recurring larklike melody, one of the 
finest, shone forth amid 
strenuous emotional splendors. Virile 
authority and clarity of line marked 
Busoni’s massive’ transcription of 
3ach’s Praeludium and Fugue in D 
major. The pianist’s stupendous equip- 
ment was demonstrated in Brahms’ 
“Variations on a Theme by Paganini.” 
Ravishing finger technique combined 
with subtle rhythmical intuitions 
marked Moriz Rosenthal's “Carneval 
de Vienne” based on Strauss waltz 
themes Her playing of Debussy’s 
“Reflections in the Water” was gently 


composer's 


poetic; and immediately afterward 
she became indescribably dazzling in 
Prokofieff’s “Suggestion Diabolique,” 


which is as devilish as its title 
implies. 

John Goss, the famous English bari- 
tone, and Bernard Naylor, a brilliant 
young conductor, formerly of Winni- 
peg and now of Oxford, who are in 
Canada to serve as adjudicators at 
tive provincial competition festivals, 
appeared last week-end in a song re- 
cital at Hart House Theatre, and in a 
national broadcast with CBC String 
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His Latest Triumph in Shakespeare on Broadway 
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* 
Orchestra under Alexander Chuhaldin. 
The noble vocal quality of Mr. Goss 
is undiminished, and his diction and 
phrasing are perfect as of yore, and 
Mr. Naylor is a most expressive pian- 
ist. In the broadcast Mr. Goss sang 
with beauty and distinction Schubert’s 
“Allerseelen” and sparkling lyric ‘To 
the Lute;” and English songs by Peter 
Warlock, including two racy and 
human ditties ‘My Droll Lover” and 
“My Ghostly Father.” In the same 
broadcast Mr. Chuhaldin gave a 
piquant rendering of Thomas Dunhill’s 
Miniature Suite founded on old Eng- 
lish themes. 


On February 24, the Hart House 
Quartet gave its last subscription 


concert for the season, with Jean 
Leduc, a very accomplished French- 
Canadian, as guest artist. High and 
serious musicianship pervades Mr. 
Leduc’s pianism, and the performance 
of César Franck’s Quintet in F minor 
was one of the finest achievements 
in the history of the organization. 
The work is 61 years old but as fresh 
to modern ears as on the day it was 
completed. Franck was meticulous in 
giving all five instruments equal 
opportunities, and the rendering was 
most satisfying in balance and beauty 
of expression. Another interesting 
episode was a revival of the “Biscay” 
Quartet, by the famous Scottish com- 
poser Sir John McEwen. Of his many 
chamber works this has remained the 
most popular, because of its structural 
strength and descriptive significance; 
and it was admirably interpreted. 
e.° 


COMING EVENTS 
(PURNING Shakespeare's plays into 
Broadway hits is not the least 

of Maurice Evans’ accomplishments. 
Equally notable is the swiftness of his 
rise to eminence and popularity as an 
actor on this continent. His smash- 
ing of precedent by producing last 
season in New York for the first time 
“Hamlet” complete without a scene or 
even a word omitted, the play which 
he is presenting at the Royal Alex- 
andra theatre the week beginning 
Monday night, March 4, is only one 
of several conventions and traditions 
that he has knocked into a cocked hat. 
His triumphs with Shakespeare be- 
gan on this side of the water when he 
was not only unanimously acclaimed 
by the critics for his performance in 
“King Richard II’ but kept audiences 
enjoying the play through 177 per- 


formances in New York. Edmund 
Kean, the elder Wallack and Edwin 


Booth had together managed scarcely 
a score of performances in this once- 
thought obscure play. 

With “Hamlet” and “Henry IV” 
last season and an unusual return en- 
gagement in “Hamlet” this season, 
Mr. Evans, by January 6 had achieved 
the record of 380 performances of 
Shakespeare in but two seasons on 
Broadway. And what with the dinner 
hour arrangement there for the “En- 
tirety Hamlet,” he amazed the pro- 
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phets by demonstrating that a 
modern audience could be moved to 
come and enjoy what amounted to a 
five-hour session with a classic, for 
even at the dinner table it was noted 
that playgoers were in spirit still with 
the people at Elsinore. 

Maurice Evans, himself, modestly 
explains his secret as being merely 
that he has approached each of the 
plays as though they were the manu- 
scripts of contemporary dramas to be 
mounted as if for the first time. His 
vital enthusiasm and fresh point of 
view in approaching these three pro- 
ductions become, he_ thinks, con- 
tagious, and audiences catching the 
spirit discover how lively and exciting 
the greatest of dramatists can be. 
“Hamlet” in particular, when given 
with all the passages that stir sus- 
pense becomes, says the actor, “a 
rattling good melodrama.” 
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Photographing Clouds 


BY 


THE windy month of March is with 
us, perhaps the best month in the 
year for cloud photography. Photo- 
graphing clouds is a fascinating pur- 
suit, as well as good training for the 
beginner. Cloud formations do not 
stay “‘put’”-—they come and go faster 
sometimes than we can get set to 
take them--and either you get them 
or you do not, since there is no pos- 
sible chance of going back to retake. 
Arthur G. Dell, an outstanding 
authority on cloud photography, tells 
us that clouds can be broadly classed 
in three groups—-Cirrus, Cumulus, and 
Stratus, and all other cloud shapes are 
but compounded forms in varying de- 
grees of the above. 

To know the technical terms of all 
cloud shapes is hardly necessary in 
order to make good pictures of them, 
but the knowledge does give a cer- 
tain zest to the hobby and an appre- 
ciation of their portrayal. 

Cumulus cloud formations, these are 
clouds of medium height, offer per- 
haps the best pictorial possibilities. 
When seen in great rolling masses 
with preferably a strong side light- 
ing and a simple foreground, they 
offer a subject that will please the 
most exacting. The other types, too, 
are rich in suggestions, but as I have 
already said, they are all transients, 
and their offerings must be taken at 
the moment or lost forever. 

Any Panchromatic film will do a 
good job and the question of filters is 
simply one of individual interpreta- 
tion. A pale yellow is best for a 
true atmospheric rendering, and the 
heavier ones will give drama, if drama 
is desired. Personally I prefer to 
accept what is offered and use at all 
times a K.I 


Exposure is on the fast side-—use a 


“JAY” 


meter—-and development should be. a 
little under in order to avoid strong 
contrasts. Why not try cloud photog- 
raphy? It’s good training and some 
spectacular returns can be expected. 


New Books 


A set of ten books known as the 
Little Technical Library has just re- 
cently been published and the titles 
are as follows: (1) Your Camera and 
How it Works; (2) Developing, Print- 
ing and Enlarging; (3) Filters and 
Their Uses; (4) Composition for the 
Amateur; (5) Movie Making for the 
Beginner; (6) Color in Photography; 
(7) Child Photography; (8) Home 
Portraiture and Make-Up; (9) Tricks 
for Camera Owners; (10) Glossary for 
Photography. These sell for 60 cents 
each or $6.00 the set, they are about 
5” x 7” in size, and bound in gold 
stamped blue leatherette. I can really 
recommend these books even to the 
most advanced amateurs, and again 
I would be glad to forward to those 
interested the name of the dealer 
from whom they can be obtained, 


Lens for Sale 


I am publishing the following let- 
ter in full which I received a few 
days ago: “Dear Sir: I have, in per- 
fect condition, a 33 M Schnirder Tele 
Xenar Lens with focussing mount for 
Korelli Reflex. For personal reasons, 
I would like to dispose of this lens at 
a great sacrifice, and I thought per- 
haps some of your readers might be 
interested.” If any subscribers are 
interested and care to write me, I will 
send on the name and address of this 
correspondent. 

Cheerio, and good pictures 
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FILM PARADE 





Fields, West 





and Kipling 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


(THERE were certain risks in bring- 

ing Mae West and W. C. Fields 
together in the same picture. Both 
have their own following and both 
demand the maximum elbow room on 
the screen for their special talents. 
However, in “My Little Chickadee,” 
the collaboration turns out brilliantly 

though collaboration is perhaps 
hardly the word since both great fig- 
ures could scarcely impinge on each 
other less if they were playing in 
separate pictures. Mae West’s Little 
Chickadee continues to be Mae West, 
and Mr. Fields goes right on being 
Mr. Fields. They meet unavoidably, 
and occasionally in the same _ shot. 
But when they do they simply re- 
bound off each other’s large resilient 
surfaces. Their performances never 
fuse and never conflict. 

It’s always a great pleasure of 
course to meet Mae West, a woman 
who, in her own words, has never 
been embarrassed in her life. It’s a 
satisfaction, too, to see how little her 
style has been affected by the screen 
cleaner-uppers—-who would be sur- 
prised, incidentally, to see how things 
have been going since they thought 
it safe to take their eye off her. 
Nothing apparently can shake Mae’s 
confidence in herself or her peculiar 
message. She has just let the Legion 
thunder past and plunged once more 
into her study of the terrific power 
of sex in the hands of a capable 
demonstrator. Her script, written as 
usual by herself, has reverted to the 
old proportions of one part growl and 
three parts innuendo. She has a won- 
derful way here, too, with a _ polka- 
dotted bustle, which she makes prac- 
tically articulate through an entire 
sequence 

It’s doubtful though if Mae West 
could have carried off “My Little 
Chickadee” single-handed. The plot 
appears to have been made up of odds 
and ends from a dozen old Westerns, 
carelessly clipped and shaken up in 
a hat. There’s a masked bandit, an 
Indian train-raid, an old-time drink- 
ing and gambling saloon run by an 
old-time sheriff-killer (Joseph Cal- 
leia), a public spirited editor out to 
clean up the town, a hanging party 
and a rescue. All these familiar ele- 
ments have been strung together in 
approximately the right order and 
somewhere in the melange Miss West 
has inserted a school-room scene in 
which she turns an arithmetic class 
into her own peculiar version of the 
Theory of Functions. 

It is W. C. Fields, however, who 
makes “My Little Chickadee” strange- 
ly different from any other Western, 
or from anything else on earth. He 
is Cuthbert J. Twillie, cruising ab- 
stractedly through the wide-open West 
with a few samples of hair-oil, a deck 
of cards and a bag full of imitation 
dollar bills. Mr. Fields, too, wrote his 
own part, which means that the dia- 
logue here is large, confused and eer- 
ily meaningless. Flower Bell (Mae 
West) intrudes on his vision as some 
sort of ineffable symbol and he pur- 
sues her vaguely but tenaciously, 
clutching at her as he does at his con- 
stantly elusive hat, while his magnif- 
icent mind for the most part is off on 
quite another tack...“My Little 
Chickadee” has a terrible plot and 
many of Mae West’s gags have seen 
better days (mostly in Mae West pic- 
tures), but my only serious criticism 
of it is that W. C. Fields turns up 
rather late and sort of fades out be- 
fore the end. 


‘“MNHE LIGHT THAT FAILED” is so 

bad that it’s downright embar- 
rassing. Not having read the original 
story I don’t know how closely the 
screen version follows Mr. Kipling, 
but there’s a late nineteenth century 
solemnity about it, a full dress par- 
ade of emotion about Empire, soldier- 
ing and art, that suggests it sticks 
all too respectfully to the original. 
The war sequences are much the usual 
sort of thing. It isn’t till we get into 
the hero’s London atelier that the 
odor of “ham” becomes really pene- 
trating. Ronald Colman is the artist 
here, the great painter who distresses 
his high-minded friends by commer- 
cializing his talents; though the ex- 
amples of his work shown here leave 
one feeling that far from being ig- 
noble in settling for cash he was dazz- 
lingly lucky. For comic relief there 
is Walter Huston in a suit of long 
woollen underwear and for romance 
an icy young lady artist in a bustle. 
But how different a bustle and how 


different a bustle-technique from Miss 
West's). Anyway the artist goes blind 
and a vicious little hussy off the 
street (Ida Lupino) ruins his final 
masterpiece and things go on getting 
gloomier and gloomier and more and 
more improbable. May be “I'he Light 
That Failed” was unfair to Mr. Kip- 
ling, or Mr. Kipling was just unfair 
to himself. Anyway it left one feeling 
how wonderful it would be if all the 
bad pictures in the world could be 
wiped out with a rag and a few drops 
of turpentine. 
ee 


COMING EVENTS 


NSPIRED by His Majesty the King, 

composed by a Czechoslovakian and 
first performed by the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, with John 
Barbirolli conducting, Jaromir Wein- 
berger’s “Under the Spreading Chest- 
nut Tree’ will be performed for the 
first time in Canada at Massey Hall 
on the evening of Tuesday, March 
Sth, by the Toronto Symphony Or- 
chestra, Sir Ernest MacMillan con- 
ducting. In addition, Mieczyslaw Miinz, 
ihe internationally- known Polish 
pianist, will be guest-artist with the 
Toronto Symphony, playing Rach- 
maninoff’s Rhapsody for Piano and 
Orchestra. 

While the forthcoming appearance 
of Miinz is his seventh with the Or- 
chestra, he has not been in Toronto 
since March 8th, 1932, which occa- 
sion was his sixth appearance with the 
Toronto Symphony for six consecu- 
tive seasons. Since that time, the 
sensational Polish pianist has been 
touring South America, Europe, 
Australia and the Orient, appearing 
in recital or with orchestra in the 
principal cities of these continents 
where he was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by critics and audiences. Othe: 
compositions included in the Toronto 
Symphony’s program include Over- 
ture “Der Freischutz” by Weber, and 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘Symphony No. 6 
(Pathetique).” 


A FEW seasons ago, when Gilbert 
+" Miller brought Marta Abba _ to 
Toronto in “Tovarich,” he said that in 
the years to come he would continue 
to supply Canada with the best 
theatrical fare at his command—and 
he has kept his word. He presented 
Helen Hayes in Toronto in “Victoria 
tegina”; gave America its first 
glimpse of Sir Cedric Hardwicke when 
that famous actor opened in Toronto 
in “The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse”; 
and now another famous English star 
is going to make her debut under his 
banner. 

Flora Robson, who has never before 
appeared in a play on this side of the 
Atlantic, although moviegoers heve 
seen her in countless films, will face 
her first American footlight on March 
11, when “Ladies in Retirement,” 
murder-mystery play by Edward 
Percy and Reginald Denham, opens a 
week’s engagement at the Royal 
Alexandra Theatre. ‘Ladies in Re- 
tirement” is currently one of London’s 
greatest hits, at Mr. Miller’s St. James’ 
Theatre. 

Miss Robson flew to New York from 
Hollywood to begin rehearsals in 
“Ladies in Retirement,” arriving in 
the city on Sunday and going right 
to work the following day. And what 
had she been doing in Hollywood? 
Well, just before her departure for 
New York, she had finished making 
“The Sea Hawk,” in which she will 
shortly be seen as Queen Elizabeth, 
opposite Errol Flynn. She also ap- 
peared in “Invisible Stripes,” with 
George Raft; as Paul Muni’s wife in 
“We Are Not Alone”; and as Ellen 
Dean in ‘Wuthering Heights,” that 
prize-winning motion picture which 
co-starred Laurence Olivier as Heath- 
cliffe and Merle Oberon as Cathie. 

As for her stage experience in Eng- 
land—for years Miss Robson has been 
accepted as one of the leading char- 
acter actresses of London. She studied 
at the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art, made her debut as Queen Mar- 
garet in “Will Shakespeare,” then 
played a season of Shakespearean 
repertory with the celebrated Ben 
Greet. Some of the other plays in 
which she appeared with notable suc- 
cess in the English capital include 
“Desire Under the Elms,” “Betrayal,” 
“Six Characters in Search of an 
Author,” “The Anatomist,” “Salome,” 
“For Services Rendered,” 





HAMLET’S GRAVE AT ELSINORE, in a garden near the Castle of Kromborg. 
Maurice Evans, the noted British actor, brings Shakespeare’s “Hamlet”, in full- 
length version, to the Royal Alexandra Theatre, Toronto, next week, 





FLORA ROBSON, the distinguished actress, who appears in ‘Ladies in Retire- 
ment” at the Royal Alexandra Theatre, the week of March 11th. 





Broadway Stag 








John Barrymore in Person 
BY JOHN E. WEBBER 


OHN Barrymore in “My _ Dear 

Children” gave us our foolishest 
night in thirty odd years of Broad- 
Way play reporting. For his fans, 
who packed the Belasco shrine from 
pit to topmost boxes, it was no doubt 
the most amusing night of their lives, 
a carnival of delight. So deliriously 
happy were they that our more sober 
reflections seemed churlish, alien and 
out of place. But that, like the dear 
old Queen, we were not so amused, 
the world will little heed or fans take 
note. Announced as a _ “personal 
appearance,” it is all of that. In fact 
it is nothing else. But instead of ‘the 
actor of other days, who once gave 
us a Hamlet that is still remembered 
by his fans, even after Gielgud’s and 
Evans’, it is as the gay Lothario of 
the front page he comes,—hero of a 
thousand romances and temporary 
husband of at least four. 

With the private lives and wives of 
actor folk we are not familiar. This 
was our bad luck, a distinct handi- 
cap, in this instance. But fortunately 
the lady beside us had kept the score 
on this one as carefully as her bridge 
scores are kept. At one point in the 
proceedings, for instance, she could in- 
form us that: ‘This is the scene that 
started the trouble with his current 
wife’. John was spanking Doris Dud- 
ley, her successor in the part, at the 
time. He had, it seems, spanked his 
wife too hard. Incidentally, we learn, 
she is coming back for more. We men- 
tion all this because such bits of 
knowledge add greatly to the enter- 
tainment “My Dear Children” has to 
offer. For the play, so called, is the 
acted biography of the actor, en- 
acted by himself, nothing withheld. 
Shamelessly, even vain-gloriously we 
get it in this story of a celebrated 
actor whose escapades are public 
property. The actor projected might 
as well have been named Barrymore 
as Manville for it is Barrymore all 
the while spoofing and clowning his 
own past. He is the Casanova of his 
day. We are not allowed to forget 
that. 

The “Dear Children” of the title 
are three daughters whom he “recog- 
nizes,” brought for story purposes to 
a Swiss chalet to spend Christmas 
with Father. He recalls their mothers, 
when they mention them, so perhaps 
do his fans. These, their male bag- 
gage, the servants and a receptive 
romantic already on the spot, make up 
the household. There is no question 
of taking his audiences for granted 
in the buffoonery that ensues. The 
Tabloids have made them his. On 
such easy terms are he and they that, 
when he asks: “What the hell you 
laughing at?”, he gets his biggest 
laugh. Something he has said sounds 
“more like Lionel.” A drink he has 
gulped he wishes was “real.” And 
when one of the daughters says 
“Father, I must have some money,” 
he tells the audience it’s “The lousiest 
line in the play.” <A portrait of his 
Hamlet hangs on the wall and once, 
just once, he stops clowning to 
reminisce and give us the famous 
soliloquy, “To be or not to be.” That 
moment drew the longest applause 
of any—a tribute to the remembered 
actor, not the Lothario One could 
only wish that his art seemed still as 
important to him as his jittery past, 
however wittily and cleverly pre- 
sented. 

Still, all in all, “My Dear Children” 
is an event of a kind in the theatre. 
If you are a Barrymore fan it spells 
huge entertainment. Chicago kept it 
going for months. New York will no 
doubt do likewise. Seats are already 
golden. The customary one beside us 
we had put up to competitive bidding, 


into such sudden popularity had our 
person come. We closed, if you want 
to know, at a Champagne dinner. We 
might have got more but our diges- 
tion is all that we can now depend 
upon 


The American Ballet 


The American Ballet is here. This 
is, at least, a safe conclusion from 
the remarkably successful season of 
ballet that for three weeks has held 
the boards of Center Theatre. And 
the audiences, neither professional nor 
dilletante, as one critic was careful 
to point out, that thronged the huge 
theatre nightly, proved that there is 
a place for this cultural form in an 
American idiom. 

Curiously enough the war, by trans- 
ferring the renaissance that has been 
taking place in London to this safer 
side the ocean, has played an impor- 
tant part in the achievement. In the 
renaissance over there were, Renee 
Howard, Hugh Laing, Antony Tudor 
and Anton Dolin, all of whom figured 
prominently in the pioneer effort here. 
In the programs presented there were, 
for instance, Tudor’s lyric, ‘Jardin 
aux Lilas,” Loring’s “Goof,” Dolin’s 
restaging of ‘Giselle’ and Howard's 
“Lady into Fox.” In addition there 
were revivals of such Fokine ballets 
as “Carnaval” and “Sylphides,” under 
the direction of Fokine himself, and 
Nijinska’s staging of “La Fille mal 
Gardee,” for the more sophisticated 
and conventional audiences. 

We are far from expert in ballet 
work and so refrain from close 
appraisal. But it has been a brave 
start and critics have found much to 
praise. 


WHEAT 


(Continued from Page 17) 

port countries buy Canadian wheat 
for its ability to strengthen mixtures 
of weak home-grown and other im- 
ported varieties. The protein content 
must be relatively high and the wheat 
possess a milling quality capable of 
a high yield of flour. 

The minimum protein requirement 
for Canadian hard wheat, necessary 
to ensure adequate strength for 
blending purposes is approximately 
twelve per cent. In the open plains 
of the prairie provinces hardly any 
of the wheat produced falls below this 
minimum requirement and large areas 
of the dry warm sections produce 
over ninety per cent. of their wheat 
with a protein content of between 
fourteen and fifteen per cent. High 
weight per bushel is associated with 
high flour yield and so regulations 
demand uniform, plump, high-weight 
wheat for the top grades. 

In maintaining the high standards 
for which Canadian wheat is known, 
many agencies have been at work 
since the last war to assist the farm- 
ers of Western Canada to improve 
their crops by the use of better seed 
of the right variety. Research and 
the distribution of pure seed has been 
carried on by the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial governments, the universities 
and private organizations with a 
vision that assures Britain and her 
Allies in this war, in which economic 
resources are playing such a large 
part, a granary of wheat to meet all 
needs and of the highest quality to be 
found in the world. 

In other words it may be said that 
the Canadian farmer is one of the 
most important men behind the man 
behind the gun. 
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ARDENA SOAPLESS OIL SHAMPOO 





Mothers are ever so grateful to Elizabeth Arden for the new 
Ardena Soapless Oil Shampoo. Because children are far happier 
during the usually dreaded hair-washing process: this wonder 
ful fluid is so concentrated that the lather doesn’t drip into 
their eyes. Because the texture and color of the hair does not 
suffer. Because new shampoo bathes the hair in oil, helps te 


make the hair softer and brighter 


. . $1.50-$3.00 


Ardena Soapless Oil Shampoo . 





Brush, brush, brush your dau 


Arden’s new Tingle Pink Brush 





pink catalin, with widely-spaced boar 


Elizabeth Arden Tingle Pink Brush . . . $3.50 


3 5 
Salons: SIMPSON’S — Toronto and Montreal 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS TORONTO 





RITZ goes with everything 
—and ever ybod ¥ ' 


You're off to a grand start with any meal, if you serve 
crisp, golden Ritz with the soup or fruit cocktail. For 
Ritz is the one cracker that everybody likes! It has a 
zestful, nut-like tang—an appetite-teasing flavor—that 
is quite irresistible. Just taste Ritz, and you'll understand. 
At your grocer’s, in the big red and yellow package. 





TWO PIANISTS. Gordon Hallett and Clifford Poole, who will give a recital 
for the Women’s Musical Club of Toronto at Hart House Theatre on March 7. 
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spacious outside rooms, each 
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Mothersills 





Atlantic City’s most modern ocean front hotel, is 
mitort of its appointments. 400 
with private bath, fresh and salt 
Delicious French cuisine 
Glass enclosed Solarium Three ocean sun 
Selected Clientele 
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Up in the Airways About California 


( UT along the southwestern shores 


of the United States where the 
waves of the blue Pacific lap the gold- 
en sands of Southern California’s 
miles of inviting beaches, a great win- 
ter playground is beckoning to ait 
travelers who are seeking a sunny 
respite from winter’s ice and snow. 

The thermometer may be stunting 
like a barnstorming pilot in Canada 
but the sun is shining brighter and 
warmer than Mary Martin’s smile in 
California And California is only 
little more than an overnight flight 
away through the direct connections 
which are afforded by the cross-con- 
tinent air routes to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles 

California in winter, when so large 
a portion of North America is colder 
than a frog in a frozen pool as it shiv- 


ers under the blasts which come 

charging down from the far side of 

the Arctic circle, is a sun-tanned fairy 

nd whit revels in warm friendly 
lays and temperate starlit ghts 

4 1 s Los 
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“THE SKYSCRAPER BY THE SEA” \ 












Music for dancing in the 
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SPORTING PROPOSITION 


e If ideal playing conditions 
excite your sporting blood, 
there is a year-round challenge 
awaiting you in me arby Ber- 
muda— Britain's oldest colony. 

Here the Gulf Stream gently 
rebuffs all extremes of tempera- 
ture, preserving a twelve-month 
summer! Canadian winter is a 
world away. The air is fragrant 
with the seent of cedar and 
semi-tropic flowers. Breathing 
it, you feel inspired to take on 
the whole sports ti ket! And 
so you may ... for Bermuda is 
one big playground where you 


may indulge in vour favourite 


game under fair skies, and in 
an atmosphere completely free 
from soot, smoke, fumes and 
hav-fever. 

Happily this peaceful sport- 
ing isle lies litthe more than a 


mashie shot from New York! 


A SHORT, SAFE TRIP BY SEA 
OR BY AIR 


Sailings, from New York, under 
the American flag, by United States 
Lines’ S. S 


President Roosevelt 


March 14, 19, 23, 28, 
April | Northbound; March 17, 21, 
0, 30, April 3 


flights per week by Pan American 


Southbound; 


Four round-trip 
clipper ships No passports or visas 


needed Favourable exe hange rate 


Bernt 


PLEASURE ISLAND 





SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. His experience and advice will be of value. He will 


ii help with plans and tickets, and his services cost you nothing. For Book.er: 
Your Travel Agent, or The Bermuda Trade Develonment Board, Victory 
1 4 Building, Toronto; or Sun Life Building, Montreal 
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BY ANTHONY FOSTER 


Angeles, the hub of southern Cal- 
itornia’s vacationland, for it not only 
is the motion picture capital of the 
world, but it has its own niche among 
the beautiful cities of all nations. Los 
Angeles is an outdoor city; a city of 
great sweeping avenues, predominant- 
ly Spanish architecture, and semi- 
tropical verdure. It is a city which 
abounds in golf courses, tennis and 
badminton courts, bridle paths, motor 
highways, baseball diamonds and out- 
door stadia for those who seek rec- 
reational activity when they go vaca 
tioning. 

And in Los Angeles the winter sea 
son is the horse racing season. It is 
iuring this period of the year that the 
famous race track at Santa Anita 
yperates, and here in the shadow of 
the purple hills of the Santa Anita 


range, on a course which is described 


as the most beautiful on the North 


American continent, are run the rich- 
races in the world. Santa 
Anita is the mecca for turf devotees 
from all over the United States, Can- 


ida, South America and Europe, and 


it the f 


sast of 1tS Many attractions 
s the regular attendance of the stars 
ind other leading figures from Holly 


vood’s movie colony 





But Los Angeles is only a drop in 
the great southern California vaca- 
tion bucket: there are also Santa Bar- 
bara where so many eastern million- 
aires have their winter homes; Palm 
Springs, a quaint desert oasis nestling 
between the dunes a few miles inland; 
Catalina, an island jewel in the 
Pacific; Del Monte, where the sport- 
iest golf courses in the world par- 
allel the ocean; Monterey, the early 
California settlement in which the 
original Spanish missions still stand; 
and Carmel-by-the-Sea, home of writ- 
ers and artists 


Follow the Sun 


More and more winter vacationists 
who follow the sun to California are 
making use of air transportation 
They find that little time is lost in 
travel and that almost the whole of 
the vacation period can be devoted 
to enjoying themselves—in California. 
Morover, the rapid transportation af- 
forded by air travel permits vacation- 
ists to get around to more places than 

stumping politician 


Suppose, for instance, you are a 


Montreal businessman who has only 
two weeks for a winter vacation, you 


want to spend every possible minute 


of your two weeks on vacation and 





SLEEP LIKE A BABE.” 


Never was 


that expression more appropriately 


applied than it is to passengers who make overnight flights on the modern 


transport ship. 


Attendants look after the passenger's every need; and the pilot, 


armed with all the most recent meteorological data, irons out all the “bumps”. 


—United Air Lines. 





\ MAINLINER poised for flight; in front are Captain, co-Captain and steward- 
ess. Flying is no longer a romantic adventure: now preference is given re- 


sponsible men who are chosen for accuracy of thought and action. 


Each must 


be a skilled mechanic, undergo a thorough physical examination every 30 days. 





AT YOUR SERVICE, 
of a flight 


—United Air Lines. 


Two stewardesses step off a mainliner at the conclusion 
Stewardesses must be nurses and must fill certain requirements in 


appearance, personality and physical fitness. They must be under 26, under 
125 pounds in weight, and between the heights of 5 feet and 5 feet five inches 


—Trans-Canada Air Lines, 





AGE-OLD REDWOODS rise in their majesty along the northern coast of 


California. 


For more than a hundred miles the motorist traverses a forested 


highway which twists its way leisurely through the famed Redwood Empire. 


you want every one of those minutes 
to be squandered in southern Cali- 
fornia. You have decided that the best 
way to hoard time for a vacation- 
spending spree is to fly. Now you have 
two alternatives: you can fly to New 
York and make connections or you 
can fly to Vancouver and make con- 
nections there; either way you can 
close your desk on Saturday at noon 
and be in California the next day. 

Suppose you decide to go via New 
York. You leave Montreal at 2 p.m., 
make connections in New York at 
3 p.m. There is a mid-continent sleep- 
er flight leaving New York at that 
hour which will land you in California 
early the next morning. 

Now suppose you decide to go via 
Vancouver. You leave Montreal at 
9:30 p.m., arrive in Vancouver at 11:25 
the following morning, make connec- 
tions at 12:00 noon for Seattle where 
vou land at 12:55. Leaving Seattle at 
3 p.m., you arrive in San Francisco at 
8:35 p.m. and in Los Angeles at 10:55. 

Either way your overnight sleepe1 
flight across the continent will be a 
vacation delight in itself. You may en- 
joy a full course free-of-charge meal 
served at an altitude of from 8,000 to 
10,000 feet, and go to bed at your 
leisure, well above any weather trials 
which may be taxing the endurance of 
mere earth-bound mortals; or you may 
step onto a plane which has been made 
up as a sleeper and retire to a berth 
which is the size of your own twin 
bed at home. And you'll sleep just 
as soundly as though you were at 
home. Courteous attendants will an- 
ticipate your every need. 

But whichever way you go, you 
arrive in California relaxed and fresh, 
assured that your vacation has begun 
at the earliest possible moment and 
that you have missed not one beam of 
the California sun. 

ee 


TRAVELERS 


Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Baggs follow- 
ing their recent marriage in Toronto, 
spent their wedding trip at Sea Island, 
Georgia, and in Florida, prior to tak- 
ing up residence in London, Ont. The 
bride was formerly Miss Amelia Mar- 
tin, daughter of Mrs. Martin of Tor- 
onto, and the late Rev. Donald Mac- 
lean Martin. 

Mrs. Douglas Wigle of Hamilton, 
Ont., has arrived in Vancouver to join 
her husband, an officer in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert McCrea Eaton 
have returned to Winnipeg after 
spending some time on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Captain and Mrs. Frederick Vokes, 
with their three children, Ian, Billy 
and Patrick, have arrived in Winni- 
peg from Calgary, Alta., to take up 
residence. 

Colonel and Mrs. Victor Tremaine, 
who recently arrived in Kingston from 
Vancouver, B.C., are occupying a 
house at the Royal Military College. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur King, of To- 
ronto, have left for Palm Beach, Flo- 
rida, where they will stay at the Hills- 
boro Club until April. 

Miss Lois Pope, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Pope of London, 
England, and grand-daughter of Lady 
Pope of Ottawa, who, with her two 
sisters, has been spending the past 
two months in Ottawa, recently re- 
turned to England where took place 
her marriage to Lieutenant Reginald 
Hadingham, R.A. Lieutenant Hading- 
ham is the son of Mr. Edward Had- 


TRAVEL NOTE BOOK 


Three Firsts 


Near Jacksonville, Florida, on 
the St. Johns River, is the 
sleepy little hamlet of Pilot 
Town where Jean Ribault and 
his daring band of French 
Huguenots, fleeing from perse- 
cution in Europe, landed on May 
1, 1562, and knelt to offer up 
the first Protestant prayer ever 
uttered in North America. Two 
years later, Laudonniere, closely 
followed by Ribault, sailed 
farther up the river to St. Johns 
Bluff and established Fort Caro- 
line, the first settlement in 
America which made an effort 
at permanency. But in 1565 the 
Spanish founded St. Augustine 
and marched up the beach to 
destroy the struggling little 
colony. It was the first battle 
between European nations in 
North America. 





—Photo courtesy Californians, Inc. 


ingham and the late Mrs. Hadingham, 
of London, England. 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Kennedy of 
“Vivadora,”’ Toronto, are spending a 
few weeks at Miami Beach, Florida. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wilson, who 
spent the past year in St. Catharines, 
are now in Ottawa at 72 Stanley Street. 
Mrs. Wilson was formerly Miss Vir- 
ginia Copping, daughter of Lady 
Kemp of Toronto. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Laing and Mr. 
and Mrs. Percival McKergow have 
been spending some time in Florida. 
They will return to Vancouver in 
March by way of Miami and Palm 
Beach. 

Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. G. W. 
Harold Millican, who have been visit- 
ing Vancouver, have returned. to 
Calgary. 

Mrs. Leslie Perry has left Winni- 
peg for New York where she _ will 
sail to join her husband, Captain L. J 
Perry, in England. 

Mrs. C. S. Riley has returned to 
Winnipeg after spending some weeks 
in Eastern Canada. 


BRACE UP! 





When Mark Twain said no one does 
anything about the weather, he 
reckoned without Bovril. The answer 
to a cold, damp climate is hot Bovril, 
the bracing beef drink that stimulates 
without later letting you down. 


Thousands of Canadians now drink 
Bovril for its delicious beef flavor. 
It’s so easy to make... just stir a 
teaspoonful in a cup of boiling water. 


BOVRIL 


IS CONCENTRATED 
BEEF GOODNESS 


36M4 


SPRING HOLIDAYS 
and the Easter Season— 
time to enjoy the ‘Shore 
again—w ith a great’ entertain- 
ment program—danc es, musicales 


- floral 


parties — o¢ eanfront decks — sea 


displays — « hildren’s 


water in all baths — tempting 


menus—interesting rates. 


4 


ten 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Madison 


Overlooking Ocean at Illinois Ave. 


WEEKLY ¢ 7p ROOM, 
2M, BATH 
ror TWo $ 7QAND Meats 


SPECIAL DAILY AND WEEK-END RATES 
Canadian Funds Accepted at Par 
Fa 


KENTUCKY AVE. near BEACH 
DAILY PER PERSON 


$ ROOM, BATH AND 
MEALS 
(Twe in Room) 


WEEKLY RATE $ 65 
TWO PERSONS 
Canadian Funds Accepted at Par 
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Hail the Hen! 


BY JANET MARCH 


HENS don’t get the breaks. There 

they are, laying and cackling, the 
mothers of good cookery, yet they 
rarely make anything but the inside 
pages of the farm journals. Did you 
see the advertisement with the pic- 
ture of the “Career Cow” in some of 
the big American magazines last 
week? The bovine family publicity 
scrap book is bursting its covers this 
year, what with Ferdinand, the charm- 
ing pacifist bull appearing every- 
where, even in the bath tub in the 
shape of a cake of soap. Cows and 
bulls seem to appeal to some people 
but chickens are very. generally 
thought to be dull creatures. They 
crow and cackle and get under the 
Wheels of the car, and if you keep 
them yourself they lay in very odd 
places or not at all except when eggs 





NINE FEET HIGH, this fountain is 
one of the many objets d’art collected 
by Captain James W. Flanagan for his 
residence, ‘““Divadale,” at Bayview near 
Toronto, where it serves as a focal 
point of interest in the swimming pool. 
The fountain is about 250 years old 


and comes from Venice. The figure is 
of white marble on a scalloped shell 
base upheld by dolphins and nymphs. 


are dirt cheap. Still you can’t scorn 
the hen. Think of omelets, soufflés, 
Hollandaise, where would we be with- 
out a huge number of Career Hens? 
Think, too, of all the times that eggs 
have saved the day for you as a 
housekeeper—-that extra boatload for 
Sunday supper in the summer, those 
ravenous ski-ers—or just your own 
appetite getting the better of you 
When the refrigerator was bare ex- 
cept for eggs which did the trick 
handsomely every time. 

Mr. Morton Shand, who writes with 
such authority on fine food and wine, 
has pointed out that we should not 
confine egg eating to the chicken’s 
product but have variety by serving 
the eggs of all sorts of birds from 
the sparrow to the ostrich. No doubt 
he is right, and a great field of varied 
flavors lies unptoughed, and as far as 
I am concerned, can stay so. Have 
you ever eaten a seagull’s egg? I 
have and it’s horrible. The keeper 
of the bird sanctuary on the Farne 
Islands in the North Sea told me, 
when he gave it to me, that it had a 
fine flavor. It had—too fine. It tasted 
of fish and the early advent of yet 
another sea-gull to swoop and scream 
over those desolate rocks. Chicken’s 
eggs are good enough for most people. 


Scrambled With Oysters 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 teaspoonful of anchovy paste 
6 eggs 
Salt, pepper, cayenne 
12 oysters 
Melt the butter and add the anchovy 
paste, then add the eggs well beaten 
with the seasonings mixed into them. 
Stir until the mixture starts to thicken 
and then drop in the twelve oysters 
cut in halves. 
While we are talking about scram- 
bled eggs here are some more good 
recipes. 


Scrambled Spanish Eggs 


', pound of grated cheese 

1 cup of strained canned tomatoes 

2 tablespoonfuls of minced onion 

4 eggs 

“% teaspoon of sugar 

Salt and pepper 
Simmer the tomatoes and_ the 
seasonings together for about five 
minutes. Beat the eggs and mix them 
with the cheese, and then add to the 
tomato, stirring over a low heat until 
it thickens. Be sure to drain the 
tomatoes well or you will get a watery 
result. 


Brillat-Savarin’s Fondue 


%; pound of mushrooms 
1 tablespoon of chopped 
pepper 
1 tablespoon of chopped onion 
2 tablespoons of butter 
% tablespoon of capers 
% cup of strained tomato pulp 
4 eggs 
Melt the butter and add the pepper, 
onion and mushrooms—chopped—and 
let them simmer for ten minutes. 
Add the tomatoes and the capers, and 
simmer for a few more minutes, then 
add the beaten eggs and cook slowly. 
There isn’t any dish for which 
more varied recipes can be found than 
for fondue. It can take any form 
from a Welsh Rarebit to a _ soufflé, 
but here is the original recipe from 
Brillat-Savarin’s book “The Physio- 
logy of Taste.” He in turn gives the 
credit to a Monsieur Troilliet Bailly 
of Moudon in the canton of Berne. 


green 


Brillat-Savarins Fondue 


“Take as many eggs as you wish to 
use according to the number of your 
guests. Then take a lump of good 
Gruyere cheese weighing about a 
third of the eggs and a lump of butter 
about half the weight of the cheese 
grated, or cut in small pieces. Place 
the pan on a clear fire and stir with 
a wooden spoon till the mixture is 
tolerably thick and soft; put in little 
or no salt according to the age of the 
cheese, and a good deal of pepper 
which is one of the special attributes 
of this ancient dish. Let it be placed 
on the table in a hot dish and some 
of the best wines be produced and 
the bottle passed pretty freely and a 
marvellous effect will be beheld.” 
Try this as a savory at the end of 
dinner remembering the pepper, you 
practically can’t put in too much, and 
substituting old grated Canadian 
cheese for the Gruyere, which, if it is 
really imported Gruyere, is too ex- 
pensive for most households. 


Eastern Eggs 


2 egg yolks, beaten 

4 eggs, whole 

1 teaspoon of chopped chives, or 
onion 

teaspoon of chopped parsley 

2 tablespoons of chutney chopped 

2 tablespoons of olive oil 

Salt, pepper 


Mix together the chutney, the olive 
oil and the beaten yolks and cover 
the bottom of a buttered baking dish 
with the mixture. Then carefully 
break the four eggs on top, season 
well, and cover with the parsley and 
the chives. Bake in a moderate oven 
ten minutes or until the whites are 
set, but don’t let the yolks get hard. 

If you are caught short and don’t 
want the guests to know it, try this 
one. You could collect it all from your 
shelf of canned foods for the rainy 
day, and pretend that it had been care- 
fully thought up for their special 
enjoyment. 

1 cup of canned mushrooms 
1 cup of shrimps 

6 hard boiled eggs 

4, teaspoon of dry mustard 
2 tablespoons of mayonnaise 
Pepper, salt, cayenne 
Cheese sauce 

Take the yolks out of the eggs and 
mash them and mix them with the 
mayonnaise and the seasonings, stuff 
the egg whites and put them in a 
buttered baking dish. Surround them 
with the shrimps and the mushrooms, 
and pour on a cheese sauce—white 


sauce with grated cheese stired in 
and bake in a moderate oven. 





HERE IS AMPLE PROOF of the transformation which can be achieved by an 
apt use of vines, shrubs and trees—all chosen properly with a view to color, 
form, height, foliage, flower and berry. 
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Flowers for Every Garden 


BY PETER 


pREEN gardens long have been 
vaunted to the skies and not 
without reason! Naturally, any gar- 
den filled with the varied greens of 
foliage could not but have a distinct 
claim to beauty. For superlative at- 
traction, nevertheless, a garden really 
needs the contrasting color of flowers 
flowers in endless variety from the 
earliest spring-blooming bulbs to the 
latest autumnal chrysanthemums. 
Flowers? Yes: every garden should 
display an abundance of gay blooms, 
not alone in the form of conventional 
annuals and perennials, but on tree, 
shrub and vine. 

Of course, everyone knows that 
some trees do carry flowers: and, as 
confirmation, any number of people 
might point to the once-common old 
horse-chestnut but not get much 
further on a list! True enough, the 
horse-chestnut is well worthy of men- 
tion; for in habit of growth it is just 
as graceful as its plumelike bloom is 
beautiful. All in all, then, it is one 
flowering tree which would enhance 
any garden. 

Another flowering tree is the black 
locust; its commanding height, lace- 
like foliage and pannicles of creamy- 
white flowers giving it a distinctive 
beauty, which, with an exotic frag- 
rance, commends the locust for gar- 
den planting. Still another tree of 
impressive height, with graceful 
foliage and great masses of purple- 
spotted white blooms, is the Western 
catalpa. It is hardy, rapid growing, 
tall, a-bloom in July, and through the 
fall marked by long, slender, brown 
pods or beans that give it a secondary 
name, Indian bean. 

Of all the flowering trees probably 
none excels in loveliness the Japanese 
cherry—a thing of beauty in May, 
when it bursts into rosy bloom even 
before full foliation. Incidentally, 
there is a weeping variety of the 
flowering cherry which for sheer grace 
and color really beggars description. 
This, then, is one tree which garden- 
owners should include in their list of 
“must haves.” 

The mountain ash is another flower- 
ing tree worth noting; though its 
flowers really are but the fore-runner 
of a greater glory—masses of bright 
red berries through the autumn! As 
in the case of the flowering cherry, 
there is a weeping type of mountain 
ash which is particularly effective in 
a garden setting. 


\ YHEN is a growing thing not a 

tree, but a shrub? According to 
the dictionary, a shrub is a “low, 
dwarf tree; a woody plant of a size 
less than a tree’’—and, taking into 
consideration this distinction in size, 
it is obvious that shrubs have a bigger 
part than trees to play in the aver- 
age garden. Fortunately, shrubs can 
meet the challenge; for they are prac- 
tically limitless in their variety, de- 
ciduous and evergreen, with appeal- 
ing color in the form of foliage, flower 
or berry. 

Earliest of the flowering shrubs is 
the forsythia, or golden bell, which 
bursts into bloom before the leaves 
appear and turns the shrub into a 
mass of gold. There are various types 
of forsythia; drooping, tall-growing 
and slenderly erect. The flowering 
almond, covered with white or pink 
blooms in the spring, is one of the 
most popular of all shrubs. Still an- 
other deservedly popular shrub is the 
Japanese quince, a riot of red that 
varies from scarlet to crimson. 

The kerria, bearing yellow flowers 
in June, has one particularly interest- 
ing type marked by silver variegated 
foliage. Another June-blooming shrub 
is the beauty bush, carrying rose- 
pink tubular flowers. The flowers of 
the bush honeysuckle are varied as 
to color; white, light and dark pink 
and orange-red. The magnolia, its pale 
pink flowers large and abundant 
truly spectacular in early spring, 
appear before the foliage. 

The weigelias, with their rose, red 
and deep pink tubular flowers, spring 
into full glory in June. One variety, 
dwarf in habit, in addition to its at- 
tractive flowers has the colorful ad- 
vantage of deep purple foliage 

Then, of all shrubs, what can com- 
pete in long-time popularity with the 
lilac? Snowy white, rose, blue, lilac, 


BURTON 


pink, purple, red—the range of colo: 
nowadays is amazingly large: which 
in itself explains the continuing favor 
bestowed on the lilac. The deutzia, 
white or light pink, is all a-bloom in 
June: but the glory of May is the 
spiraea—the Van Houttei, or bridal 
wreath, being one of the best loved of 
all shrubs. For one thing, it is adapt- 
able; being equally suitable for speci- 
men and informal hedge _ planting. 
Another May-flowering shrub is the 
pearl bush, which is literally covered 
with racemes of white flowers. 

But the list of flowering shrubs 
really is endless butterfly bush, 
Siberian pea, althea, hawthorn, hy- 
drangea, flowering crab, flowering 
plum, mock orange, tamarix, viburn- 
um; these merely give a hint of others 
just as attractive! 


4s FOR vines, they bring into play 
° still more flowers with which to 
bedeck a garden. One of the most 
spectacular is the trumpet vine, dis- 
playing gorgeous orange-scarlet blos- 
soms in the late summer. The wistaria, 
less spectacular than the trumpet 
vine, is marked by a profusion of 
lovely purple blooms, while the silver 
lace vine is distinguished by a mass 
of lacy white flowers in September. 
The climbing honeysuckle—-white, 
vellow, red—-is a vine long known and 
valued for its quick growth and 
delicate fragrance. Then, for further 
variety, the clematis presents a large- 
flowered type in marine blue, white, 
red and purple, also a small-flowered 
type “paniculata” hardier and 
stronger than the showier species. 
Nor should the matrimony vine, with 
its purple bloom and scarlet fruit, be 
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Free Advice 
Backed up by 
over 100 years of 
Gardening Experience 


Our landscape and gardening ex 
perts are available now to help 
you with your gardening plans 
free of charge. Write Depart- 
ment S or phone EL. 7016 for our 
Catalogue on Flowering Shrubs 


STONE & WELLINGTON 
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ers double, fragrant, blush-pink——and 
Doubloons, rated as one of the finest 
today. : yellow climbers are among the large- 

And climbing well, that’s flowering climbing roses sure to be in- 
almost a story in itself! Here, how- ‘reasingly in demand. Of the “ram- 
ever, are some old favorites and some bler” type climbing rose there is the 
novelties that suggest the variety now American Pillar, with white-centred 
available. Blaze, since its introduc- clear pink flowers, the good old- 
tion some years ago as an ever-bloom- fashioned Crimson Rambler, the shell- 
ing type of Paul’s Scarlet, has been pink Dorothy Perkins (also a white- 
notably popular. Climbing American flowered Dorothy Perkins) and 
Beauty, Dr. W. Van Fleet bearing Easlea’s Golden Rambler are other 
pale pink, long-stemmed_ flowers, varieties that would bring a wealth ' 
Chaplin’s Crimson Glow, the continu- of lovely color to any Canadian gar- 
ously-blooming New Dawn—its flow- den in which they may find a place. 
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“Frock For Child-- Aged Six” 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


"THE crates of children’s ciothing 

which Canadian women sent to 
England recently to be distributed in 
the reception areas for evacuated 
children, are commented upon most 
admiringly and with some astonish- 
ment by a writer in the Manchester 
Guardian, 

She describes the ‘many 
outer garments chosen for 
warmth, durability, easy wearing and 
upkeep, and for their bright 
appearance. Many are labelled in 
handwriting that brings an individual 
donor close, ‘frock for child 
six,’ for instance.” 

But it is when she is handling the 
masses of underwear that the English- 
woman who is taking stock finds most 
surprises, for according to this writer 
the styles of some of the traditional 
garments embody that 
pear revolutionary 
than 
vhich 
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MISS MARGARET McMURRICH, 
vice-regent of the Preventorium Chap 
ter of the I[.O.D.E., under whose 
auspices the opening dance and fashion 
is being held at the Toronto Spring 
Flower Show in the Eaton Auditorium 
on Tuesday, March 5. Miss McMur 
rich is convener in charge of all com 


mittees for the affair 
—Pbhotograph by Asbley & Crippen. 


Seattle, when the presidential term 
of Miss Helen Walton Leovy of Pitts 
burgh expires. 
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Arctic Circle. The 
Eskimo Style Show is one of the main 
attractions of the Anchorage Fur 
Rendezvous which is the winter 
arnival held for the purpose of selling 
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MRS. GRAHAM CASSELS, member of 
the committee in charge of the fashion 
show and dance, being held on the 
opening night of the Toronto Spring 
Flower Show. The event will take 
place under the sponsorship of the 
Preventorium Chapter of the I.0.D.E. 


at the Eaton Auditorium on Tuesday, 
March 5 
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At the Flower Show 


His Honor 
of Ontario 


the Lieutenant-Governor 
has graciously consented 
to open the Toronto Spring Flower 
Show in the Eaton Auditorium on 
March 5 and will be accompanied by 
Mrs. Matthews. His Honor and Mrs. 
Matthews and the following Toron- 
tonians have lent their patronage to 
the dance and fashion show being 
sponsored by the Preventorium Chap- 
ter of the I.0.D.E. on that occasion to 
raise funds for their war work: Mrs. 
W. B. Horkins, Mrs. E. S. Duggan, 
His Honor the Mayor of Toronto and 
Mrs. Ralph Day, Brigadier and Mrs. 
R. O. Alexander, Air Commander and 
Mrs. Cuffe, Lady Gooderham, Lady 
Kemp, Mrs. A. E. Gooderham, Mrs. 
W. R. Riddell, Mrs. David Dunlap, 
and Commander and Mrs. W. G 
Shedden. 
Receiving 
official 
Wilkes, 
Chapter 


garet 


on the 


opening 


occasion of the 
will Mrs. Hilton 
regent of the Preventorium 
of the I.0.D.E.; Miss Mar- 
MeMurrich, vice-regent and 
convener of all committees in charge 
arrangements for the dance; and 
Mrs. E. S. Duggan, municipal regent. 
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‘What are you selling?—I travel in 
inquired a drummer of Mrs. 
Avis Schulman, titian-haired, brown- 
eyed young wife of Rabbi Schulman of 
he encountered her for 
umpteenth time during her trip 
Canada 
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SO MINUTE, this original French 

model is just large enough to provide 

an anchorage for the large rose and an 
all-enveloping veil. 


‘Human lives at $360 per,” 
plied 
Mrs 
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in Victoria 


resting 


at the Em- 
being entertained 
after a strenuous trip 
across the Dominion talking to Jews 
and Gentiles alike about the problem 
refugee children of both races. She 
takes $360 to get a child out 
of Germany and keep him or her for 
1 two year reconditioning and train- 
ing period 

Pretty when you compare 
it to the amount spent on guns 
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and Mrs. G. M 
Toronto — for 
they will 
Inn until April 
Marler has taken up her resi- 
jence in Montreal at 3567 Peel Street 

Mr. Justice and Mrs. C. E. Dorion, 
of Quebec, have left for Havana where 
they will spend some time 

rhe May and Annina Pel- 
letier, daughters of Colonel and Mrs 
Pelletier of Quebec, are spend- 
weeks at Miami Beach, 


now 


and 
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Seigurden-Seymour of 
England, has arrived in 
join her husband, Wing- 
Commander Seigurden-Seymout! 
R.A.F., who to Canada 
weeks ago as Director of Procurement 
under the joint air training plan. Miss 
Lilyan Dean accompanied her aunt 
and they will take up residence at 
61 Renfrew Avenue 

Mrs. Lennox Arthur of Winnipeg, 
has been spending a short time in Van- 
couver with her father, Mr. Charles 
Murphy, prior to sailing late in March 
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came several 


NIGHT 


SIMPSON’'S SPRING 
FASHION REVUE 


CUT /JQLO aa ikl iis wz. ulurce 


FOR THE WEEK OF MARCH 4th 
in Arcadian Court 


directed by 


Miss Mildred Wedekind of Elizabeth Arden’s New York 
Salon. Luncheon presentations will be given daily (except 
Monday) at 12 noon. 


March 2, 1940 


Afternoon presentations daily at 3.15. Tickets, at 50¢, include tea. 
They are on sale at the Exchange Desks on the Street and Third Floors. 


for England, where she _ will 
her husband, Lieut.-Colonel 
Arthur, and her 
Arthur, R.A.F. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph de Pencier 
and their children are leaving Toronto 
early in April to live in Ottawa. 

Miss Kathleen Kennedy and Miss 
Eunice Kennedy, daughters of the 
United States Ambassador to Great 
3ritain, and Miss Charlotte McDonnell 
of New York, spent the week-end 
with Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Timmins at 
Ste. Marguerite, Que. 

Mrs. Maxwell Meighen, 
Miss Catherine McWhinney 
onto, has arrived in England. 

Mrs. E. R. Branch, of Montreal, who 
was the guest of her son-in-law and 
daughter, Dr. and Mrs. Keith Hutch- 
for several months, is now oc- 
cupying her residence at St. Kitts, 
B.W.I. 

Dr. and Mrs. Charles Camsell have 
left Ottawa for Florida, where they 
will spend several weeks. 

Miss Ethel Beament has returned 
to Ottawa from New York where she 
spent a week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Birks of 
Montreal, have left for Nassau, The 
Bahamas, where they will spend sev- 
eral weeks 


join 
Lennox 
son, Pilot Officer Ian 


formerly 
of Tor- 


ison, 


Announcements 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Mr and Mrs. Gerald Henshaw 
innounce the engagement of their only 
daughter, Phyllis Marion, to Lieutenant 
Harry Fitz-Gibbon Boswell, Royal Engi- 
neers, son of Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Allen 
Boswell, of Quebec 
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Wool-Gathering 


BY ISABEL 

Wit the inconsistency which 
keeps us on our toes and won- 
dering “What next?” the French 
have turned to wool as a warm 
weather material. New, very fine 
wool gauzes, some with all-over 
drawnwork patterns, will vie with 
muslins for summer frocks. And 
even some cottons are woven in a 
new way to resemble wool. Chiffon 
wool, sheer wool voiles, challis, fine 
flannels and gauzey types of wools, 
made their appearance. The fine 
whipcords and crisp textures of other 
woolens are particularly adaptable 
for suits. Thin wool for summer 
evening capes will be a new and in- 


teresting fashion. And there are 
new cashmeres patterned with 
flowered stripes after the manner 


of Christian Berard. 
For summer climates where it’s 
cool when the sun goes down, there 


are lovely nun’s veiling or wool 
mousseline nighties with matching 
bed jackets. The French always de- 
scribe these ensembles as_ nighties 


being “sheltered” by little bed jack- 
ets. Those which one is most likely 
to see hereabouts have long sleeves, 
high necks and turnover collars and 
cuffs, edged with fine val lace, which 
is worked on by hand with the old 
eyelet embroidery stitch. Tiny pearl 
buttons fasten the front and sleeves, 
and the entire effect is very different 
from the long-sleeved garment in 
which grandmamma retired to her 
feather bed. 


Daisy-Fresh 


One of the most important bottles 
on the dressing table is that which 
assures personal daintiness all the 
year ‘round. And it is just as import- 
ant in steam-heat weather as when 
the mercury is soaring. No one is 
fresher than the dress she wears, no 
matter how many baths she has a 
day. And woolens, because they are 
so absorbent, demand the greatest 
care of all. A few moments in an 
over-heated room, a quick sprint for 
a train, and there’s an under-arm 
emergency. To stay shower-fresh 
all day those anti-perspirant p’s and 
q’s must be watched every month in 
the year. 

First, pick the type of anti-perspir- 
ant that’s suited to you. They come in 
different strengths to suit different 
requirements. There’s a_ colorless 
liquid made by an old reliable firm, 
which is moderate in strength, and a 
ruby-colored liquid for those who 
need to take extra precautions. The 
ruby liquid should be used twice a 
week; the colorless, every two or 
three days. 

Be sure to follow directions. Allow 
the liquid to dry until no moisture 
can be felt under the arm. Then wash 
with a damp cloth. It’s as simple as 
that! And then the dress is insured 
as well as oneself, for there’s nothing 
so damaging to fabrics as neglect of 
this part of the toilette. That is 
why preparations which simply deo- 
dorize can never take the place of 
a preparation which actually checks 
the source of the trouble. 

For an emergency, when one has 
to rush home and slip into a _ pet 
dress in half an hour flat, a little jar 
of cream will save the day. It dries 
the minute it’s applied, so the arm 
can be rinsed and the dress slipped 
on with never a fear for the evening. 
There’s a grand cream check that’s 
as pleasant and soothing to use as a 
vanishing cream. It’s completely 
greaseless, and has a fresh violet 
perfume. Milder in action than 
either of the liquids, it may be used 
as often as once or twice a day. 

Here’s why doctors tell us that 
checking perspiration is perfectly 
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safe. Total body perspiration re- 
mains exactly the same. When pores 
are gently closed at one spot, it is 
simply re-routed to other surfaces 
where it will evaporate more readily. 


Opening 

Antoine’s new. salon at Holt- 
Renfrew of Toronto held its official 
opening a few weeks ago, when every 
visitor had an opportunity to poke 
and pry into every corner to her 
little heart’s content. There’s a make- 
up bar in a rose-tinted reception 
room that looks like a drawing-room, 
where one can have her powder 
blended exactly to the tone of her 
complexion. A large many-windowed 
room where the hair is cut and 
waved by the expert fingers of An- 
toine-trained hairdressers, has walls 
tinted in sunny lemon-yellow. And 
the treatment-rooms with reclining 
chairs each with a satin lambs’- 
wool throw turned back in readiness, 
are sheer temptations to doze and 
laze. 

Both “Alerte” and “Midnight Red,” 
two new Antoine make-ups point to 
the interest the fashion world is tak- 
ing in Finland — where, ironically, 
there is probably less interest in 
fashion at the moment than in any 
other country in the world. ‘“Mid- 
night Red” has been designed to wear 
with pastels and whites, deep blues 
and greens. Two tones of shadow 
are used on the eyes—a deeper tone 
near the lashes, a lighter tone sweep- 
ing up toward the eyebrows. The 
skin is made luminous by _ using 
“Aurora” powder in a lighter tone 
than the foundation below it. Lips 
of pitch-dark red are an exclamation 
point against the lightness of the rest 
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ACCESSORIES BY LOLA PRUSAC, of Paris, include these attractive sports 
belts in red, white and blue; and printed star-spangled foulard handkerchiefs. 


of the make-up. To complete the 
picture there is a nail lacquer in the 
same deep red as the lipstick. 
“Alerte” is a daytime make-up 
with a clean, true red lipstick and 
nail lacquer—‘“Bleuazur,” a forth- 
right shade of blue is used as eye- 
shadow, and “Candeur’” powder to 
give the skin a fresh, vital look 


The Georgia Dugout 


BY SONIA COFFIN 


LIKE a fairy tale, only it is true! 

It begins with “Once upon a 
time,” (but a very short time ago). 
A young woman lying in a hospital 
bed in Vancouver listened to one of 
Lady Tweedsmuir’s radio talks about 
how women could best serve in the 
war—what help they could give, 
where it was most needed. Lying 
there and listening to Lady Tweeds- 
muir’s voice she found that a thought, 
in her mind for days (as it was in the 
minds of thousands of women all over 
Canada) had suddenly crystallized 
into definite shape. 

Her thought was of the boys who 
had come to Vancouver to enlist for 
service in the army, in the navy, in 
the air force. There are over two 
thousand men now under arms in 
that city. What could be done to make 
it pleasant for them while they were 
there? Many of them had no place 
to go in the evenings except picture 
shows and beer parlors, no place that 
was homelike and comfortable and 
their own. Why not open a club 
house for their use, where they could 
meet and enjoy themselves according 
to their fancies? 

The answer to that question was 
the opening of a “Hostess House” in 
Vancouver, with a reading room for 
those who want to read, a place where 
they can bring their friends, where 
there will be dancing and games and 
entertainment and wholesome fun. 


Idea Becomes Fact 


The first step in bringing it about 
was to get the workers. It was not 
difficult. A group of women banded 
themselves together. Telephones 
jingled, interviews were held, com- 
mittees formed, letters written. A 
suitable location was sought and 


found; a large old hall on Georgia 
Street, with Grecian pillars and wide, 
welcoming doors. It was dirty, and 
rather hopeless when they first saw 
it, but it had fine possibilities. Ques- 
tion was, how to meet the first 
month’s rent? No trouble at all. One 
of the ladies sat down and wrote a 
Christmas play for the radio. It was 
sponsored by a well-known firm. The 
rent was paid—just like that. A 
group of unemployed men, with 
whole-hearted enthusiasm, cleaned 
the old hall. It was their gift to the 
boys. 

The devoted little band of women 
gave without stint of their time, their 
strength and their personal efforts in 
the decorations and gathering of 
equipment. Gifts poured in. Coal 
dealers provided the fuel, someone 
offered to paint the whole building 
free, bunting was supplied, canteen 
equipment, frigidaire, games. Part of 
the floor was prepared for dancing 
A well lighted room was set apart 
for reading with a big table, arm- 
chairs, magazines and books, and a 
clock to tick the time away 


The Guests Arrive 


It was completed after three weeks 
of labor. Very gay and cheerful was 
Vancouver’s Hostess House. By this 
time word had been received from 
Ottawa that this was the official 
name by which these soldiers’ clubs 
were to be known all over Canada 
The only question was, would the 
soldiers come, the sailors and the air- 
men? The night of the formal open- 
ing was awaited with some trepida- 
tion, but the response was all that 
could be desired. They were there 
with their relatives and friends. They 
crowded the bright hall and were 
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welcomed by civic and church offi- 
cials and by the officers of the active 
forces. 

They call it the “Georgia Dugout.” 
It is all very well for the official 
letter paper to be headed ‘Hostess 
House” but that is as far as it gets. 
To the boys it is the ‘‘Dugout.”’ There 
are old soldiers who come with their 
reminiscences of the trenches of the 
last war, and there are many young 
men who will cross the seas to France, 
or wherever the Empire calls them, 
who will carry with them memories of 
the kindliness and good cheer of the 
Georgia Street Dugout. 

All over Canada _ these Hostess 
Houses have sprung up, like the 
Gourd of Jonah, gathering under their 
generous shelter lads and men, ex- 
tending a welcome to all who enter, 
filling a definite need. One of the 
best and most constructive forms of 
war work women can enter upon 
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We have developed processes to renew 
wall and ceiling decorations at small 
cost, leaving the surface fresh and 
clean as when redecorated. The work 
is done with simplicity and remarkable 
speed .. no obligation to have us 
demonstrate our work on your walls 
and furnish an estimate. 
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\ cool, clean, fresh kitchen . . . marked improvement in the 
flavour of all foods .. . outstanding fuel economy . - . con- 
tinuous day and night operation—what more could you find 
in any cooking range? The ESSE Premier provides all this; 
and, being independent of piped-in power, provides it wherever 
you choose to have the range installed—in town or country. 


Write or call for full details 
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A Pen Dipped in Moonlight 


BY MARY QUAYLE INNIS 


CAROL'S book was not like any 
other book in the class. The rest 
of the form were studying George 
Eliot but Carol studied something 
quite different. A round young face 
appeared on her page in place of the 
long, elderly one, a face with brown 
eyes and short dark hair and beneath 
it was the name, Carol Gordon. There 
were the titles of Carol Gordon's 
books—the narrow volumes of early 
verse, the collections of masterly 
short stories, the great novels. She 
saw the awed sentences of praise 
“the exquisite, haunting beauty of 
the stories,” ‘Miss Gordon writes 
with a pen dipped in moonlight.” 

This was what a class sitting in 
the same room might read some day 
twenty years from now, and the 
teacher would say, pointing to the 
third seat from the back in the 
fourth row, 

“That was where she sat. Nobody 
dreamed then that she would be a 
great writer She seemed like the 
others.” 

Carol smiled It was far more 
real to her than the account of 
George Eliot. No one who looked 
over the buzzing, sun-barred form 
room could see the invisible diadem 
poised above her head. But she could 
feel it there and she carried her head 
erect in response to that faint, mys- 
terious pressure The wonder of 
greatness to come sparkled in her 
veins. And it was coming close now 
almost frighteningly close 

A stiff fold of paper was thrust in- 
side the neck of her sweater 
reached for it 
her any peace 

“Come on to the Pantheon to-night 


It’s Norbert Wells. Pleeeeeese!” 


Carol 


Louise never gave 


Carol shook her head ,ouise had 
no thoughts above the screen actor 
Norbert Wells and the net frills on 
her new dress She wrote “No, I 
an’t”’ and passed the paper ba 


She remembered a word she had 


MISS | ACOBINI JONES 1s the 
sculptor of the two monumental 
works in the Canadian Pavilion at 
the New York World's Fair These 
pictures show her at work on the 
statues, and standing with a group of 
her helpers at the door of the studio 


Wa thousands i lians hha 
en the striking sculptural preces 
hich va wyat ti Cunadiwn 
Building at the New Yorl World's 
Fan ne depicting Jack Canuck 
mad the ther symbolizing Electru 
Ou These trae heautiful crea 
ONS i the sculptors wrt were ePQLe- 
ted hy al Mian joung Canadian 
irtis Jacobine Jones, m an inecred 
bly si t ine She tells here the 
she ous noaurded the 
isignnents and the terrific work she 
md her assistants were subjected to 


oO ¢ plete the work im time 


VW HEN I was asked to do two sculp- 
tural works to be ready in eight 
for the New 


Fair I said It is impossible 


York World's 

But then I thought the matter over 
igain and decided that I 
mit sketches, anyway, for it was hard 


‘ould sub 


likely that I would be given both 
jobs—-probably not even one So ol 
took my sketch models to Montreal 
and submitted them Major 
Parmalee of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, and Mr. Crockart, the 
industrial designer 

One was a figure of Jack Canuck 
the other represented Electric Power 
But the latter had no horses in it and 
the committee was unalterably deter- 
mined that it must have horses 

I had another half-finished sketch 
which did have horses. The difficulty, 
however, was to find room for enough 


before 


chemistry notebook with two new 

lines for the poem she was writing, 

“The Enchanted Garden.” 

“Moonlight lay silver on the marble 
stairs 

And in the cypress shadow 

red , 

Perhaps the letter had come today 
She couldn’t wait to go home and 
find out. The bell rang for the end 
of the study period. 

Jerry Barnes appeared beside her 
in the hall. “Go t’the Pantheon to- 
night?” he muttered, without look- 
ing at her. She answered gravely, 

“IT can’t tonight. I want to study, 
Thanks.” Jerry ought to understand 
that she had no time to run about as 
other girls did 

Louise always walked home with 
her, but she talked so steadily that 
Carol could think her own thoughts 
undisturbed. How strange it was 
that outwardly she should look just 
like the while fame 
waited for her in the shape of a 
white envelope on the table. By to- 
morrow everybody would know. The 
news would be in the morning paper 
perhaps even her picture She 
wished that she had a better photo- 
graph than the little-girl one in the 
smocked dress 


roses 


other girls 


I OUISE left her at the corner and 
“Carol ran the last block and 
raced up the steps. Two months ago 
she had entered a story in a maga- 
zine contest The prize was a hun- 
dred dollars. But it wasn’t the money 
This would be the beginning of her 
career After this, 
know 

At the front door she stopped. Per- 
haps this was the last instant in her 


people would 


life when she would be just a school 
girl After she had won the prize 
she would still be seventeen and at 
everything would be dif- 
ferent She slipped into the quiet 
her heart thudding, she 
deep-toned clock 
There was no letter on the table 


She had been 


school, but 








house 


thought, like i 
lisappointed every 


lav for weeks but it would come, it 


vould surely come. She ran upstairs 


BY JACOBINE JONES 


omparatively small 


space allowed for the group. I man 
aged to wrest another couple of feet 
for the horses, and then retired to my 
hotel where I spent the rest of that 
day, most of the night and all the next 
day on my third sketch. That even- 
ng I left for Ottawa to see the com- 
mittee there 


When I was given both jobs I seri- 
vusly wondered if it could be done 
within the time limit. Even though 
highly finished work was not demand- 
d it was still a tall order. It would 
severely test my physical powers, but 
I had always been pretty tough, and 
I decided to back it. It was asking 
1 lot of my helpers, but I knew that 
those I had in mind were not the type 
to back out and leave me in the lurch, 
however great the ordeal. I had my 
assistants selected in case I was giv- 
en either job: Miss Merle Forster had 
promised to see me through, and Mr 
G. F. Mackenzie, carpenter, agreed to 
let me have his two best men for put- 
ting up armatures; for casters I de- 


to her room. “Carol Gordon's lovely 
room. The desk at which she wrote 
the prize-winning. story. which 
marked the beginning of her career.” 
Perhaps this evening she could get 
on with “The Enchanted Garden.” 
And tomorrow the letter would come. 

She heard her mother come _ in. 
“Carol? Home, dear?’ She _ went 
down. 

“Why don’t you ask Louise in to- 
night? It’s Friday.” 

“IT don’t want to. Anyway, Louise’s 
going to the Pantheon.” 

“Why don’t you go with her? You 
stay at home too much, dear.” 

“IT don’t want to- go.” Carol 
walked into the dining room and her 
mother called after her, 

“There’s some mail for you 
it on the radio.” 

Carol’s heart gave a hard jump. 
She had waited years for this mo- 
ment. She put out her hand for the 
envelope. It was a big one, addressed 
to herself in her own handwriting. 


I put 


Her feet found the stairs and she 
was careful to close the door behind 
her before she burrowed her face 
under the pillow. Crying shook her 
like a poplar in a great wind, a small 
part of her mind thought, watching 
dry-eyed. For the story on which 
she had worked so hard, the best 
story she had ever written, had been 
sent back. She couldn't write after 
all “This is how it feels,” she 
thought, ‘to have your heart broken. 

It was fortunate that mother was 
too busy with the dinner to come and 
see what was wrong. Carol waited till 
her father came home before she 
went down. Mother looked at her 
anxiously but her father noticed 
nothing Carol set herself to be- 
have naturally. 

Ed rushed through the front door 
as though he meant to carry the door 
frame with him. He seemed to feel 
at once the distress Carol was trying 
to conceal. 

“IT saw your sweetie in the drug 
store,” he began. ‘“Here’s the way 
he looked.” Ed turned up his mouth 
and rolled his eyes. 

“Ed, stop it! I don’t know 
you're talking about.” 
‘Why, everybody 

crazy about...” 

“Ed, let your sister alone. How’s 
baseball ?” 

But nothing could stop Ed once 
he got started. He clasped his hands 
under his chin and cried in a piercing 
falsetto, 

“Oh love, if ever through the dusk 

We walk together hand in hand ~” 


what 


knows Jerry’s 


Jones Sculpture 


cided on Messrs. Case & Norman 

The committee liked the Jack Can- 
uck sketch and showed a preference 
for the Electric Power sketch with the 
This surprised me somewhat, 
for in my opinion the single figure 
was the better design. However, once 
it was settled, I hurried back to To- 
ronto and started to work 


horses 


I put up quarter-size models of 
both works; it took me a week to 
build something sizable from which 
to put up armatures for the large 
works. The Jack Canuck figure was 
to be eight and a half feet high; 
the group, fifteen feet high on a six 
and a half foot base. As I finished a 
horse it could be taken away and 
cast while I continued working on the 
rest of the group. Waiting to cast the 
whole group at one time would have 
left too much to be done at the end 
of those eight short weeks. Doing it 
this way left Miss Forster free to color 
the horses and the Jack Canuck fig- 
ure while I was still on the Powe 
group 


“Ed, you mean—!” He had found 
and memorized one of her poems. 
“You mean, horrid—’’ Suddenly she 
was crying. Mother followed her to 
her room. 

“Carol,” she said quietly, “you 
know you mustn’t pay any attention 
to Ed. It’s fine your writing stories 
and all that. We're very proud of 
you. But you must have a good time 
like the other girls. You'll write 
better if you do.” She gave the back 
of Carol’s neck a little pat and went 
out. Carol wiped her eyes. The 
irony of it. Mother encouraged her 
to write when her writing was fin- 
ished. She had not told anyone about 
the contest for the joy of surprising 
them all with her shining triumph. 
Now it was all over. 


T SEEMED to Carol that she 

couldn't sit through the long 
doleful evening. Downstairs Ed 
would tease her and mother watch 
with anxious eyes, upstairs she would 
be alone with her grief. She couldn't 
look at the story manuscript she had 
sent off in such joyful confidence and 
the neatly printed slip, “We regret 
to inform you—” 

“T guess I'll go with Louise,” she 
said faintly. 

“Why don't you? You'll enjoy it.” 

Carol’s mouth twisted but she tele- 
phoned Louise. Here at this moment, 
she thought, here begins a new life, 
a dead life, a life with nothing in it 
but net frills and the sensitive profile 
of Norbert Wells. She couldn’t re- 
member a time when she_ hadn't 
known that she was going to be a 
great writer and now that. life-long 
dream was shown to be a dream and 
one from which she had awakened 
But she was awake now, she couldn’t 
cling to the precious hope that had 
turned to dust. 

She decided as she combed her hair 
to make a clean sweep of her old 
happy world, to put it away from 
her forever in a single splendid ges- 
ture. She gathered quickly from her 
desk drawer the copy books full of 
verse, the stories, the slips of paper 
bearing strange words and promis- 
ing couplets. She would hurry down 
and throw them into the fire before 
she had time to weaken. But at the 
door she stopped. Father would be 
sitting by the fire with his pipe and 
Ed might see her sacrifice and taunt 
her about it. When everyone was 
asleep she would light her pyre in 
silence and alone. 

“Yoo-hoo,” Louise cried in the hall 
and Carol laid the pile on her desk 
and ran down 

The picture lifted Carol out of her- 
self; for a time she could forget the 
anguish of her broken heart. She 
was not mad about Norbert Wells as 
Louise was, but it occurred to her 
that she might learn to be. Then 
suddenly Jerry Barnes was _ beside 
her and Than Oliver was sitting be- 
side Louise. 

“II thought I wouldn't study af- 
ter all,” Carol mumured. 

“Gee, I'm glad you came.” 

During the comedy she heard her 
self laughing She must be brave, 
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she must hide her shattered happi- 
ness under a mask of mirth The 
others must never know. 


THEN, watching a travelogue of the 

castles on the Rhine, suddenly she 
thought of the word “embrasure.” She 
could see it in a poem. She must 
write it down as soon as she reached 
home. But no. The_ recollection 
rushed over her like an icy wave. Her 
career was over before it began. She 
would never write poetry again. Her 
eyes stung with tears which would 
actually have fallen if just then Mick- 
ey Mouse had not pranced upon the 
screen and given her grief a few mo- 
ments’ forgetfulness. 

But in her own room again, there 
was nothing to keep her from remem- 
bering. Only this afternoon she had 
been thinking of the flowering dawn 
of her fame. Now there was _ noth- 
ing. She would have cried for hours 
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if she had not been so sleepy. 

Suddenly she was wide awake, sit- 
ting up in bed in a room white with 
moonlight. Her desk and chair stood 
veiled in silver; she stretched out het 
hands into the pale, radiant bright- 
ness. Moonlight lay silver—all at once 
she had another line for her poem. 

Carol tiptoed, shivering a little, over 
to her desk. She had meant to write 
something else. What was it? Embra- 
sure. What were all her precious 
papers doing on top of her desk, where 
anyone might see them? There was 
the story that had come back from the 
contest. She dropped the printed slip 
into the waste basket and put the 
story with the others. She could 
write a much better one. The room 
was so bright that she could write 
without turning on the lamp. A pen 
dipped in moonlight. This would be 
the loveliest poem she had ever writ- 
ten. 
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